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THE 
ENGLISH ORIGIN 


OF THE 


FLAMBOYANT STYLE 


al © 

LAMBOYANT?” is the name given to the style of the archi- 
tecture and architectonic decoration of the XV Century. The term was invented 
by Auguste Le Prevost in 1830. It was inspired by the undulating form of the 
bellows and falchions of the tracery, which indeed seems to remind one of the 
flickerings of flames. This terminology has been followed by German archeology 
which adopted the name of ‘“Flammenstil.””* 


1. Louis REAU, L’Art du Moyen Age et la Civilisation Francaise, Paris, 1925, p. 14. 
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The shortcoming of 
this appellation is obvi- 
ous: the definition of 
an architectural style 
should not be drawn 
from one of its minor 
decorative elements. 
Nevertheless, this also 
happened with “Rayon- 
nant” architecture and 
‘““Ogival’’ art— terms 
often used in the XIX 
Century as the result of 
a wrong interpretation 
of the word “ogive.” 

The question here 
is to define the particu- 
lar form of the tracery 
under discussion. The 
upper part of the Gothic 
XV Century window is 
divided into a certain 
number of sections, de- 
termined by the inter- 
play of curves and re- 
versed curves. These 
constitute elements in 


rig. 1.— XIV Century. — Screen Facade. — Cathedral, Lichfield, England. the shape of an elon- 
gated heart called bel- 
lows, and an even more stretched-out heart called falchions. Consequently, the use 
of the term “flamboyant” in regard to the style of the period does not in the least 
proceed from the architectural ideal adopted by the master builders — the ar- 
rangement of the plan, the elevation, the weight of the building or its sculpted 
decoration, the molding of the supports or the shape of the vaults. However, 
it is by the peculiarities of the construction, the elevation and the decoration — 
by the character of the whole — that we today recognize the Gothic style of the 
XV Century, and not by the arbitrary capricious decorative elements of the 
tracery. 
According to the historians of Gothic architecture, the distinctive character- 
istics of the building art of that period are the emaciation of the architectural 
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forms, the neglect of the logical functions of the ogive, the arched buttress and 
the pier, as well as proliferous decoration. Certain particular traits should also 
be emphasized: the vault with multiple ribs which no longer has any construc- 
tive utility, the pier deprived of colonnettes and supporting, without the former 
intermediary of the capital, the ribs of the vault which thus continue down to 
the ground. In the decorative field there is the naturalistic foliation, the excess 
of sculpture and the picturesque — even pictorial — character of the ornamenta- 
tion. ‘Thus this art offered full justification for being called the “Baroque 
Gothic,”* because of its 
over-decorativeness and 
neglect of the functions, 
which relate this archi- 
tecture to the principles 
of the baroque art of the 
Xx Vil leCentury- 

We can see then, that 
the form of the tracery 
plays only a minor part in 
the general economy of 
the style even though it is 
in accordance with the 
rules of this style. 

What is the origin of 
this remis it thesresult 
of an internal evolution 
Gf tayonnant*> ait Is 
it due to foreign influ- 
ence? The latter hypothe- 
sis was suggested forty 
years ago by E. S. Prior 
and later by Camille En- 
lart. The flamboyant style 
would have been merely 
the French adaptation of 
the curvilinear English 
style. 

The latter — also 
called “Decorated” style 


2. HENRI FociLLON, Art d’Oc- 
cident, pp. 273 and sq. FIG. 2. — XV Century. — Occidental Façade. — Saint Maclou, Rouen, France. 
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FIG. 3. — About 1345. — Design of a Bay. — Choir-Loft, Beverley, England. 


— covers the period between about 1250 and 1350 at which time it gave way to 
the so-called “Perpendicular” style. Just as does the French flamboyant style, it 
makes use of the curve and reversed curve—the ogee arches, the bellows and 
falchions — for the decoration of bays, niches and windows. The first applications 
of this style appear in the niches between the windows of the Cathedral of Ely 
(1236)*; its most representative examples date back to the XIV Century, as for 
instance, the choir-loft of the Cathedral of Canterbury (1304), the stalls of the 
Cathedral of Bristol (1330) and the crossing of transept of the Cathedral of Wells 
(1338). The decorative form of the curves and reversed curves does not affect the 
plan of these buildings, their structure or elevation. It dominates mainly the 
secondary elements of the architecture — in the blind arcades of the walls and fa- 
cades, in the stalls, in the choir-lofts, and in the decorative bays and windows. 

As in France, it is not a new way of building, or of composing the space of 
a structure, but the result of a special taste for curvilinear ornamentation. Thus 
the term “flamboyant style” may be no more justified for France than the term of 
“curvilinear style” is perhaps for England. 

From the viewpoint of structure and architectonic composition, English art 


3. For English examples, see: FRANCIS Bonp, Gothic Architecture in England, London, 1905, chap. 33, and 
G. H. West, Gothic Architecture in England and France, London, 1927. 
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as that of St. Maclou of Rouen (Fig. 2) 
or that of La Rue, Department of the 
Somme (the south façade). While in 
England the wall remains full and ob- 
È | structs the view of the interior of the 
m6. 4 — Bay. —où have, the French builders tended to elimi- 
Messe, Een nate the solid wall by breaking large 
openings through it. 

From this comparison it appears that the flamboyant 
Gothic cannot be considered as a late replica on the 
continent of the English curvilinear style and that the dis- 
cussion must be limited to a very minor part of the decora- 
tion. 

It is true that certain other analogies can be noticed 
between the two arts: the already mentioned complexity of 


of the XIV Century hardly resembles the French art of the XV 
Century, with the exception of the structurally unnecessary com- 
plexities of the vault. Thus, considering the facade decoration, 
such as the screen-facade of Lichfield (Fig. 1) — one of the most 
characteristic ones of the art of the XIV Century — it cannot be 
compared in any way to a French facade of the XV Century, such 


FIG. 5.— Bay. — Nave, Hedon, 
England. 


the vault, the penetration of the ribs of the vault into the supports, 


atethes datesots thes tlotel) der Cluny,..10 
Paris. 

English priority in the use of these 
elements can not be contested. Must we, 
with Enlart, conclude from this the im- 
portation into France, at the end of the 
XIV Century, of certain characteristics 
x ae which molded the flamboyant style in a 
ea special way without ever completely de- 

fining it? 

The contrary thesis has been defended by Anathyme de 
Saint-Paul who tried to refute the arguments of Enlart and 
to prove that all the analogies found were accidental and 
that the “English” forms noticed by Enlart could easily 


the use —as for example in the choir-loft of Beverley (about 
1345) (Fig. 3) —of crimped foliage, much like savoy cabbage, 
quite faithfully copied from nature, and which is also to be found 
frequently in the French plastic decoration of the XV Century, as 


FIG, 7. — Transept Wall and Bay. 
— Tideswell, England. 
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have been borrowed by the French 
architects from the common source 
of Gothic art. 

The appearance of the curve 
continued by a reversed curve is 
not, for example, a sufficiently pre- 
cise characteristic to justify the 
hypothesis of foreign importation. 
It was perfectly natural to achieve 
this form of tracery by merely 

combining the simple curves of 
the broken arch with the circular 


FIG. 8. — Bay. — Apsis, Carlisle Cathedral, England. 


or quatrefoil of the rose-windows, 
so currently used by radiant 
art. 

Anathyme de Saint-Paul 
demonstrated that in the Southern 
rose of the Notre Dame Cathe- 
dralineParis, (Fiero), sdating 
from long before the flamboyant 
art and the supposed English in- 
fluences, the composition, purely 
radiant, was already implying the | SACRÉ 
play of curves and reversed FIG. 9. — Bay. — Apsis, Selby Cathedral, England. 
curves identical with those which the flamboyant art was going to apply con- 
sistently. He also supposed that the form of the bellows and falchions had quite 
naturally grown out of the composition of XIII Century open-work* where series 
of broken blind arcades are surmounted by four leaves. Finally, he advanced the 
idea that the general adoption of this form was due mainly to the need for a reason- 
able means for draining off water, which in the purely radiant composition — that 
is to say, a composition traced around a circle — was accumulating in the glass 
frames because of the lack of a drain. 

He similarly supposed that this was also. the case with all the other elements 
which had been considered as imported. Were not the penetration of the ribs 
into the supports and the elimination of the capital, the logical and necessary con- 


+ Repr. in: ROBERT DE LASTEYRIE, L’Architecture Religieuse en France à l’Epoque Gothique, ed. by MARCEL 
AUBERT, Paris, 1927, vol. II, p. 52; see also, pp. 21 and sq. 


5. For instance, at the St. Urbain Church, in Troyes. 
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sequence of well-known radiant tendencies to diminish capitals and to multiply the 
colonnettes on the pillars? The complexity of the vault resulting from the addition 
of ridge-ribs and bow-pieces also dates in French art from the period preceding 
the one which Enlart considers as the period of the English influence. Indeed, do 
not the ridge-ribs appear in France as early as in the XII Century, at Airaines 
(Somme) for example, and in the Anjou school, at Airvault? Was not the first 
example of a star vault the one which was definitely dated as of 1260 in the cross- 
ing of the transept of the Cathedral of Amiens? We can also add that Villard de 
Honnecourt, as early as about 1250 drew the plan of a star vault in his d/bum.° 

On the other hand, the existence of ridge-ribs in English architecture was 
dictated by structural necessity — that of hiding the joints of the small vaults — 
which did not exist in France where the masonry of the vaults was arranged in 
an entirely different way. That which in the English school was a natural con- 
sequence of structural necessity, appears in France as early as in the XIII Century 
as the caprice of an architect. There is consequently 
no relation between the English examples and the 
French. 

The gravest objections raised by Anathyme de 
Saint-Paul were of historical character. How was 
it possible to suppose that the English curvilinear 
style would influence French flamboyant art when 
there is a gap of forty years between the two? The 
appearance of flamboyant elements in France dates 
from around 1380, while the disappearance of the 
curvilinear style in England dates from as early as 
1340-1350. It would seem that influence can be ex- 
erted only at the moment when an art is at its 
full strength, and not when it is in the process of 
disappearing. 

On the other hand, how can it be supposed that 
French art, which had such great vitality during the 
Middle Ages, would submit itself to foreign in- 
fluence? The arts which yield to foreign influence 
are those whose creative force is exhausted, as 
happened in France at the end of the XV Century 
and at the beginning of the XVI Century. The 
period during which Enlart considers that French 
art was deprived of its creative faculties, was, on “a — 
the contrary, an extremely prosperous one. Im- “dame, Paris (after Vioites Le Duc) 


6. Repr. in: R. DE LASTEYRIE, op Cit., p. 50. 
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portant monuments were then being built: the St. Nazaire of Carcassonne, the Cathe- 
dral of Albi, the Louvre. The influence of French sculpture and painting was 
far-reaching. To the arguments of Anathyme de Saint-Paul can even be added 
that French painting of the XIV Century spread to England where it inspired 
an entire style of illumination and painting.‘ 

Finally, we must not forget that the rise of France under Charles V corresponds 
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FIG. 11.— Tomb of Bernard de Camiat, Bishop of Albi. 
Narbonne Cathedral, France. 


precisely to the period of the birth of the 
flamboyant style, and that at that moment 
France could certainly not be considered a 
weakened nation. It is also strange that the 
first signs of English influence should have 
manifested themselves in the regions which 
the British had never occupied as — to men- 
tion only the ogee arch—zin the lateral 
chapels of the Cathedral of Narbonne, at the 
tomb of Bishop Bernard de Camiat at Albi 
(about 1340) (Fig. 11).° 

It has often been observed that the argu- 
ments of Anathyme de Saint-Paul were not 
all sound — that a number of monuments 
which he mentioned were the result of XV 
Century restorations and that his histor- 
ical deductions were often poorly founded. 
Taken over by Robert de Lasteyrie and fil- 
tered by him, the whole matter appeared too 
uncertain to allow the confirmation or refuta- 
tion of English precedence in the use of the 
curve and reversed curve. As to the use of 
the star vaults, of the penetration of ribs, of 
the profiles with prominent fillets, these prob- 
lems today seem solved: these architectural 
elements were known in France at the same 
time as in England, though only in excep- 
tional cases, it is true. However, Robert de 
Lasteyrie’s conclusion denying any English 
influence, seems to us somewhat excessive. 

We are not contesting the possibility that 


7. See: E. Mia, L’Enluminure Anglaise du XIVè et 
du XVè Siècle, Paris, 1928, pp. 40 and sq. 
8. See: R. DE LASTEYRIE, of. cit., p. 46. 
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the French architects had themselves found all the forms of decoration and mold- 
ing which appeared at the beginning of the XV Century. But neither do we see 
any reason for believing that French art evolved in a vacuum without any contact 
with foreign art. The only reason for such a theory seems to us to lie in a pre- 
conceived idea of the priority of France in everything that concerns the evolution 
of Gothic architecture. 

It is true, and we have so asserted from the beginning, that curvilinear art 
could not in any way “form” or “create” the flamboyant style, the two arts being 
diametrically opposed. But the transmission of certain elements of decoration, 
already made acceptable in France through original experiences, is not incredible. 
That the French architects were capable of inventing certain forms does not neces- 
sarily prove that none of the forms they created were the result of imitation. In 
any case, the flamboyant style has not been affected by such borrowing; it is a 
purely French creation. 

The hypothesis of the English influence gains in credibility when one con- 
siders the development of Gothic art in the two countries during the Gothic period. 
It seems, indeed, that it is in England, at the very end of the XI Century, that 
the Gothic system of construction was elaborated,’ such as that which France, in 
the second quarter of the XII Century, magnificently developed, perfecting it and 
incorporating it into such an original style as England could not achieve. Recent 
research leads one to think that the same was true of the four floor elevation” 
found in England, but realized and perfected in France. 

The very evolution of Gothic art does not follow in England the same rhythm 
as in France. As early as in the middle of the XIII Century, England abandoned 
Gothic “classicism,” and searched for a new, ornamental, and intricate art. If the 
flamboyant style may be called the “Gothic Baroque,” England reached the stage 
of “baroque” — which was different from that in France —a century earlier than 
France. As early as in the middle of the XIV Century England created a new 
style, based on the vertical line, on the increasingly dry linear form, which is not 
without analogy to the latest French Gothic art— that of the XVI and XVII 
Centuries. We do not mean by this that the latter was inspired by England, but 
that the different stages of evolution in the two countries while being alike, are 
separated by a lapse of a century. In other words, the evolution of architecture 
in France seems to have been much slower than in England. This observation, if 
it is correct, will explain to a certain extent English priority in the use of cur- 


vilinear decoration, without necessarily establishing any interdependence between 
the two countries. 


2 Most recent research published by JoHN Burson, La Cathédrale de Durham et la Chronologie de ses 
Voutes, in: “Bulletin Monumental,” 1930, pp. 1-43 and 209-256. 


10. See: JEAN Bony, Tewkesbury et Pershore, in: “Bulletin Monumental,” 1937, pp. 281-290. 
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As for the historical considerations, 
not too much importance should be 
attached to the arguments of Anathyme 
de Saint-Paul. An art does not neces- 
sarily disseminate its latest novelties, 
and it is perfectly possible that English 
architecture had a certain amount of 
influence on France through the very 
elements which it was in the process 
of abandoning." Does not the history 
of XVI Century architecture show an 
identical phenomenon? At the very 
time that the art of the “first Renais- 
sance,” ornamental and picturesque, 
was ceasing to be the fashion in Italy, 
it was introducing itself into France 
and Spain with a great deal of strength, 
to disappear some fifty years later. On 
the other hand, we should perhaps 
not exaggerate the rapidity of artistic 
transmissions and the succession of 
“fashions” in architecture in the Mid- 
dle Ages. History proceeds by large 
enough periods to make the lag of half 
a century not too surprising. Does not 
the history of the French influence in 
Germany and in Central Europe show 
Horcibilanre 

If we may here be permitted to 
give a personal opinion, we think that 
the problem of English influence was ji 
D Nc oc le transier 1nt0 M0 3 Lomb of Hugh the Extravagant, — Tewkesbury Church, 
France of certain elements of the Eng- mue 
lish curvilinear decoration is perfectly possible and explainable, without in the 
least involving the problem of the origins of the French style of the XV Century. 
This latter style remains original in its essence, and it is quite unnecessary to de- 
fend it for reasons of national prestige. It is more plausible to consider the 


11. This is the opinion of HENRI FOCILLON, of. cit., p. 278. 

12. See: Louis REAU, L'Histoire de l’/Expansion de L'Art Français Moderne; Belgique et Hollande, Suisse, 
Allemagne et Autriche, Bohême et Hongrie, Paris, 1928, pp. 110 and sq., and EMILE MALr, L'Art Francais et L’Art 
Allemand au Moyen Age, Paris, 2d ed., 1923, pp. 109 and sq. 
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curvilinear style and the flamboyant style as parallel in the application of certain 
decorative elements and of certain peculiarities of construction. ‘The English prece- 
dence, due to a different rhythm of development has made possible certain par- 
ticular transmissions, the importance of which has been greatly exaggerated.” 


MAX M. TAMIR. 


13. Other works consulted: ANATHYME DE SAINT-PAUL, Les Origines du Gothique Flamboyant en France, in: 
“Bulletin Monumental,” 1906, pp. 483-510 and L’Architecture Francaise et la Guerre de Cent Ans, in: “Bulletin 
Monumental,” 1908, pp. 5-40, 209-302 and 388-436, and 1909, pp. 387-436; CAMILLE ENLART, Origine Anglaise du 
Style Flamboyant, in: “Bulletin Monumental,” 1906, pp. 38-81 and 511-525, and 1910, pp. 125-147, and Manuel 
d'Archéologie Française, I, Architecture Religieuse, Paris, 2d ed., 1919-1920, 2 vols.; VINCENT FLipo, Abrégé 
d'Archéologie Francaise du Moyen Age, Paris, 1932. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
ADORATION OF THE LAMB 


AN HISTORICAL APPROACH 


OR more than a century the division of the Adoration of the 
Lamb (Figs. 1 and 2) between Hubert and Jan van Eyck has been treated as a 
purely style-critical problem. On this basis the invention has been attributed 
chiefly to Hubert, and varying parts of the execution to Jan. I hope to limit the 
possible contribution of Jan by showing how much time he had available for the 
work between Hubert’s death, September 18, 1426, and the installation of the 


74 
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altarpiece, May 6, 1432. Fortunately there is sufficient documentation in this 
period for Jan to establish this at least approximately. 

Such prosaic facts as that a work of art uses a certain amount of the artist’s 
time are too often ignored. Critics seem to regard a work of art as created so that 
its style may be analyzed. A careful consideration of the time element will gen- 
erally set bounds to the current style-critical vagabondage. For example, if we 
could ascertain the minimum time it would take to paint the Adoration of the 
Lamb, and should find that Jan van Eyck had at most a third of that time avail- 
able to finish Hubert’s work, then any style- 
critical hypothesis which gives Jan about 
a third of the surface may be right, while 
any hypothesis that gives him much more 
than a third of the surface will be wrong. 
In any period which offers many docu- 
ments, it should be possible to fix a reason- 
able minimum time for the execution of any 
painting, using contemporary contracts and 
payments as well as the opinion of modern 
expert practitioners of historic techniques. 
A proper weighing of such evidence will 
eliminate much of the confusion that has 
gathered about our major art-historical 
problems. It is this cleansing and clarifying 
procedure that I wish to apply to the sorely 
bedevilled problem of the Adoration of the 
Lamb. 

But before undertaking my _ prosaic 
task, what if the road be blocked? What 
if General Renders be right in asserting 
that Hubert van Eyck is a “legendary per- 
sonnage”’?* ‘Then there is no problem. 
Piece — Cathedral of Ghent Beam: Co eee TAN painted the 14002007 Or aca eee 

if Dr. Max Friedlander” be right in assum- 
ing that Jan repainted all the surface of the Adoration? Then to divide his part 
from Hubert’s would be a dubious problem for an X-ray specialist, and obviously 
no problem for a minor art historian like myself. 

Since no sound scholar in the early Flemish field has, to my knowledge, accepted 
General Renders’ fantastic solution of the problem of the Van Eycks, I may dis- 


1. E. RENDERS, Hubert van Eyck, Personnage de Légende, Bruxelles, 1932. 
2. Max J. FRIEDLANDER, Die van Eyck (Alt. Nied. Malerei, 1) Berlin, 1924, p. 85. 
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miss his ingenious sophistries with brief comment. His whole dialectical fabric 
depends upon a false major postulate — an acute artistic rivalry between Ghent and 
Bruges which led Ghent to build up a mythical champion — Hubert van Eyck — 
against Bruges’ claims for Jan. 

Such rivalries were non-existent till the Renaissance, the founding of acad- 
emies and the emergence of professional art criticism. Besides, Hubert van Eyck 
was merely a sojourner in Ghent, and never assumed its citizenship. The tardy 
publication of the metrical inscription on the ddoration, induces General Renders 


FIG, 2.— VAN EYCK. — The Adoration of the Lamb, altarpiece. — Cathedral of Ghent, Belgium. (Open.) 


to consider it as a forgery. This is countered by the facts that the inscription 
was visible only when the shutters were closed, that even then it was illegible 
unless one took a ladder or stood on the altar; and finally, that until the appearance 
of the art historian nobody was interested in inscriptions. We may, then, accept as 
facts, Hubert’s death on September 18, 1426 and Jan’s unveiling of the altarpiece 
on May 6, 1432. 

The curious Latin inscription yields us two opaque facts. The ddoration was 
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begun by Hubert and finished by Jan for an official of the Burgundian treasury, 
Jodoc Vydt of Ghent. If we may take the metrical inscription literally, Jan fin- 
ished the ddoration under pressure from his patron — Jodoci V ydt prece fretus. 
The use of “fretus” may be due to the need of a rhyme with a lost word, prob- 
ably /aetus, but all circumstances suggest that Jan did his task hurriedly from 
some time in 1431 till May 6, 1432. 

Since the inscription states that Vydt commissioned Jan to finish the work 
but is silent as to a commission to Hubert, we may assume that Vydt did not order 
the Adoration from Hubert but bought from him or his estate an unfinished 
masterpiece commissioned by another patron. All recent students of the problem 
have taken that view which is supported by the absence of any feature, except 
the portraits, appropriate to Jodoc Vydt and his wife Elizabeth. One would expect 
to find their name-saints conspicuously present. But the only conspicuous saints on 
the closed altarpiece are St. John Evangelist and St. John Baptist. At the time, 
the titular of what is now St. Bavon’s, was St. John. Any picture on the high altar 
would necessarily have exhibited one or both these saints. One must suppose, 
therefore, as has perhaps been suggested before, that the picture was commis- 
sioned by a great personage named John, and left unfinished by reason of his 
death or withdrawal from the contract. 

Among the Johns who were notable patrons of 
art are John Duke of Berri and John of Bavaria, who 
is on record as a patron of Hubert’s younger brother 
Jan. Duke John of Berri died in 1416. While it is 
not impossible that the Adoration was well along by 
that time, it is highly unlikely. John of Bavaria died 
on January sth, 1425, (O.S.). On the trial hpyothesis 
that John of Bavaria was the original patron, we 
have the following possibilities: 

1) Hubert may have stopped working on the 
Adoration when John of Bavaria died, and may have 
arranged with Jodoc Vydt to continue the work for 
about a year and eight months after Count John’s 
death. We may assume that the painting was carried 
along far enough to show the intention and to make 
Jodoc Vydt willing to buy it. 

2) Jodoc Vydt may have bought the unfinished 
but well-advanced panels after Hubert’s death, later 
commissioning Jan to finish the work. 

Neither hypothesis admits of demonstration, but 


FIG. 3.—JAN VAN EycK.— St. Barbara. 


—Museum of Antwerp, Belgium, the first seems more probable. Later I hope to show 


FIG. 4, — JAN VAN EYCK. — Madonna with Canon van der Paele. — Museum of Ghent, Belgium. 


that Hubert did some work on the Adoration for Jodoc, too. 

We must not be misled by words, for a Flemish picture of this period was, 
as Whistler writes, “finished when it was begun.” The beginning was a careful gri- 
saille drawing revealing all the pictorial intention, as seen in Jan van Eyck’s 
delightful unfinished St. Barbara (Fig. 3). We must suppose that such a prepa- 
ration underlies all the panels of the painting we now see. Jodoc Vydt must have 
bought the incomplete altarpiece after having admired a few finished panels and 
probably the drawings prepared for the rest. 

Dr. Erwin Panofsky’s ingenious theory* that the Adoration was rather clumsily 
assembled by Jan from panels of no less than three unfinished works by Hubert, 
tends on the whole to enlarge Hubert’s part in the work now visible. The numer- 
ous small misfits of the panels and certain disproportions of the figures may seem 
to speak in favor of Dr. Panofsky’s view. But it is equally probable that a work 


3. “Art Bulletin,” XVII, 1935, 433 f. 
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painted during many years and in several places, might have shown a certain care- 
lessness in measurements concealed by the frame. Beyond this it seems most un- 
likely that three separate altarpieces of this importance would have been left 
unfinished in Hubert’s shop on his death. He was famous, as the Latin inscription 
on the Adoration attests, and presumably not given to defaulting lucrative con- 
tracts. It is easier to believe that Hubert himself planned this assumed anomalous 
arrangement than that Jan and Jodoc Vydt cobbled the panels together into a 
single altarpiece. 

Dr. Max J. Friedlander’s latest theory on the ddoration* suggests that Jan 
repainted Hubert’s part of the 4doration in order to bring it into harmony with 
his own. This would make any solution of the problem impossible. What we 
see throughout is Jan’s painting. The X-ray may try to prove the share taken in 
the work by another technique and hand,’ but it cannot give us the actual charac- 
teristics of Hubert’s work. Dr. Friedlander assigns to Jan virtually all the good 
miniatures and panels of the Eyckian style, thus gently squeezing Hubert, though 
major quo nemo repertus, entirely out of the history of art. It is of no mean 
psychological interest to analyze this vagary of a veteran and usually a most 
judicious scholar. Why should Dr. Friedlander revive the hypothesis of Karl 
Voll® which has found very little favor since it was published in 1900? The moti- 
vation, presumably subconscious, is to exalt Jan by getting rid of Hubert. It falls 
under that psychology of championship which has wrought havoc in many other 
cases — notably that of Giotto, Campin, Masaccio, Giorgione. 

It is only Dr. Friedlander’s justly great authority that forces me to discuss a 
view which, in my opinion, is inherently subjective and unhistorical. 

1) In supposing that any early Flemish painter would feel the need of har- 
monizing the panels of a polyptych of composite authorship, Dr. Friedlander 
assumes in the XV Century a modern, almost a post-Whistlerian taste. 

2) Even if such a taste existed in Jan van Eyck, there would have been no 
need for such unifying retouching, because he painted with the same pigments and 
approximately in the same technique within a few years of Hubert’s work, and 
all the panels thus had whatever harmony the taste of the times required. Indeed 
one could assemble panels by half-a-dozen Flemish artists from Campin to Mem- 
ling, and the result would offend only a very sensitive modern eye. A good XV 
Century eye, accustomed to collaboration in painting, would have made nothing 
of the minor disharmonies in the painting of two brothers. Finally, there is 


nothing in Jan’s sure work to consider him as particularly sensitive to the finer 
nuances of decorative effect. 


4. See note 2. 
5. ALAN BURROUGHS, Art Criticism from a Laboratory, Boston, 1938. 
6. Repertorium f. K-W. XXIII, p. 92. Also Die Werke des Jan Van Eyck, Strasbourg, 1900. 
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FIG. 5, — ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN (OR DE LA PASTURE). — Last Judgment, polyptych. — Hotel Dieu Museum, Beaune, France. 


3) A careful stylistic study of the Adoration shows two methods of construc- 
tion, and two painters’ approaches. If Jan had really painted, or repainted, the 
whole surface for the sake of decorative harmony, the Ghent altarpiece would 
be as uniform as Jan’s Madonna with Canon Van der Paele (Fig. 4). Such is by 
no means the case. 

4) Moreover, in the interval between Hubert’s death and the installation of 
the ddoration, Jan did not have time available for the repainting of the entire 
surface. 


We are now in a position to approach the essence of the problem: 


1) What is the minimum time required to repaint the entire surface of the 
Adoration? It would have taken about two years. 

2) What time did Jan have available for painting his part between Hubert’s 
death and the installation? 

If we can get approximate answers to these questions, by simply subtracting 
the part that can be Jan’s, we shall have as a remainder Hubert’s part, subject 
of course to an ambiguous area where Jan may have finished elaborately in his 
own style rather slight preparations by his elder brother. Beyond this there may 
be circumstantial evidence to tell us what little Jan may have invented for the 
Adoration. 

The time element may be established by records of the time elapsed between 
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commission and delivery of con- 
temporary Flemish altarpieces, and 
by the opinion of modern scholar- 
painters who have practiced the 
early Flemish technique. If those 
estimates agree closely, we may trust 
their accuracy, assuming that the 
painter’s work did not suffer serious 
interruptions — which rarely occurs. 
The fact is that any picture must 
have been in hand much longer than 
our estimated minimum for its ex- 
ecution. Since Jan was a sort of 
Jack-of-all-trades and deep in vari- 
ous confidential services for his 
master, he must actually have 
worked on much less of the surface 
than even our time estimate suggests. 
Perhaps our best evidence for 

the time involved is the contempo- 
nee souts Des Son tree ot Let sesiuertaut ae TE PUS TAC MONA MEURTRE ESS 
that Michael Coxcie copied the 

Adoration for Philip II in two years, 1657-1659." Though still employing a tech- 
nique similar to that of his original, the Italianate Coxcie had time-saving devices 
unknown to the Van Eycks— his assistants may have made tracings from the 
Adoration, and may also have traced the cartoon, a recent Italian invention, on 
the panel. This would have eliminated two stages of the old technique, namely 
the silverpoint working drawing, and a redrawing of it to scale on the panel, thus 
cutting the time at least in half. Moreover Coxcie simplified his task by chang- 
ing or omitting elaborate decorative details, and did not repeat the original tech- 
nique but merely copied the surface. Since he was working for Philip II, and 
for a fairly astronomical wage — 4,000 pounds — it is to be assumed that he stuck 
closely to his job. If his copy took two years, his original could not have been 
painted in less than four years and may in fact have taken five or even six years. 
It took four years, 1446-1450, for Rogier de la Pasture to paint the great 
Last Judgment at Beaune (Fig. 5), a work of about the area of the Adoration, 
but far less elaborate in details. Moreover, Rogier evidently allowed his assistants 
to paint more freely in his panels than the Van Eycks did. A reasonable infer- 


7. W. H. J. Weare, Hubert and John van Eyck, London and New York, 1908, p. LXXXI, 50. Hence- 
forth abbreviated as W. 
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ence from the Last Judgment would be that the ddoration must have required at 
least five years of fairly steady work. 

Dirck Bouts worked on his famous Last Supper painted for St. Peter’s of 
Louvain, the central panel of which is reproduced here (Fig. 6), from March 
1464 to February 1468, promising meanwhile to undertake no other work. The 
phlegmatic character suggested by Dirck’s pictures perhaps justifies the theory 
that he was a slow worker. But the Last Supper has less than a quarter of the 
painted area of the ddoration, which a much quicker artist would therefore hardly 
have painted in much less than six years. 

Other records supporting our time estimate of a minimum of four and a 
probability of five or more years for executing the Ædoration are: Gerard David, 
Baptism at Bruges, a small but very elaborate piece — 1502-1507, represented here 
again by its central panel (Fig. 7). (Gerard David worked very slowly and in- 
termittently on several pieces at 
a time). His Marriage at Cana 
in the Louvre — 1519-1523 also 
represented by its central panel 
(Fig. 8). (He still used the tech- 
nique of the Van Eycks. This 
would prove that our estimate of 
a minimum of four years for the 
execution of the Ædoration is an 
underestimate, five years being 
closer to probability). Quentin 
Matsys’ big Deposition, at Ant- 
werp — 1508-11, the only photo- 
graph of which we were success- 
ful in securing, is that of its 
central panel (Fig. 9). (Close to 
the ddoration in area, it is far less 
elaborate in accessories and has 
many figures less. Quentin Matsys 
worked quickly. An equally 
speedy painter must, then, have 
spent five or more years in paint- 
ing the Adoration). 

A most elaborate contract® 
made at Ghent in 1434 casts an 


4 8. L. Maerertinck, Hubert van Eyck, FIG. 7. — GERARD DAVID. — Baptism, triptych. — Museum of Bruges, 
Paris, 1921, p. 62. Belgium. (Central panel.) 
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interesting side light on our problem. It refers to an almore (armoire), a portable 
altarpiece, the panel with shutters probably less than two feet square. The central 
panel was a Calvary, only Christ is mentioned, with Mary, St. John, St. James, 
St. Catherine, and a kneeling donor and child. On the shutters were represented 
the Birth and Death of the Virgin and four small Passion subjects. The back- 
grounds represented gold and black brocade. The closed shutters were to show 
four saints in grisaille, and above was to be a statuette of St. William. The con- 
tract was drawn and signed on October 14, 1434, between the patron Saladyn de 
Stoevere and the painter Willem de Basoen. Every precaution was taken to se- 
cure speed. The triptych was to be finished, under penalty of 20 livres, before the 
end of the following April, that is, in five and a half months, during which time 
Willem was to accept no other work. Meanwhile the patron agreed to pay for the 
food of the painter and his assistants. 

Now, if a little triptych representing rather less work than, say, the panel of 
the Just Judges in the Adoration (Fig. 10), required five and a half months of 
uninterrupted work, we can hardly allow less than ten times that time for painting 
the ddoration. That would come to four years and about seven months, on the 
supposition of hurried and uninterrupted work. 

Everything considered, about five years seems a minimum estimate for paint- 
ing the ddoration. Realizing, however, the probability of considerable error in 
such an estimate I wished to check it with a craftsman. I asked Professor Arthur 
Pope, now Acting Director of the Fogg Museum at Harvard University —a 
student of old techniques who has practiced that of the Van Eycks for his own 
studies and for instructing his pupils — to estimate the minimum time required 
to paint the ddoration. Neither of us was to know anything about the other’s esti- 
mate until both were completed. And the miracle actually occurred when Pro- 
fessor Pope handed me a minimum estimate of about six years, which agreed 
nicely with mine of something over five. I give excerpts from Professor Pope’s 
generous contribution to this study in his own words: 

“This is my estimate for what it is worth. I do not set much store by it, for 
the chances of error are enormous, but if I were a painter of the XV Century and 
were commissioned to paint the Ghent altarpiece, I should want to allow from five 
to six years to complete it. The help of competent assistants might hasten the work 
to some extent. I started with an estimate of time required for the two portraits and 
on this basis proceeded with an estimate for the rest of the panels. Steady work 
would mean four to five years. Allowing for Sundays and occasional holidays 
would make it five to six years. This is a minimum.” 

On the basis of this estimate, and considering the inevitable interruptions in the 
work, we may assume that the Ghent altarpiece required at least six years of work 
and was probably on hand as an unfinished task for a considerably longer time — 
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FIG, 8, — GERARD DAVID. — Marriage at Cana, triptych. — Louvre, Paris. (Central panel.) 


perhaps seven years. 


We now have a basis for estimating Jan’s share in the ddoration. The time 
he had available for this work between 1426 and 1432 could, by simple arithmetic, 
determine the portion to be credited to him, granted that we would know the 
amount of work by Hubert underlying Jan’s painting. For example, in the year 
or more Jan actually had available for the task, and with only the normal interrup- 
tions, he might at the most have painted from the primed panel up about a quarter 
of the surface. Had he worked on advanced preparatory painting by Hubert, he 
might have done more and he might also have done much less. Only a convincing 
style criticism could tell us how much less. Fortunately, Jan was a public person, 
a court painter, and a valet de chambre of the Duke, and the information exists as 
to the time he could have devoted to finishing his brother’s work. 

When Hubert, according to an old copy of the epitaph on his tombstone, died 
on September 18, 1426, Jan was absent on a pilgrimage as the Duke’s proxy, and 
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other business which the pay warrant describes as secret.” It must have been a long 
journey, for on October.27, 1426 at Lille, Jan gave a receipt for 360 livres, three 
and a half times his annual salary of 100 livres. On his return, he may have passed 
through Ghent, and learned of the situation concerning the Adoration. How- 
ever that may be, Jan lived at Lille until sometime in 1430 or 1431 and it is most 
unlikely that he worked on the Adoration there— four or five days’ journey from 
Ghent. It would have been costly and risky to ship the eleven large and heavy 
panels to Lille, and visits to Ghent would have involved a round trip of more than a 
week for each visit. So the 
two years between Jan’s 
mission of 1426 and his 
departure for Portugal in 
1428, were, in all prob- 
ability, not available for 
the task of finishing 
the ddoration. Had he 
worked steadily on the 
Adoration during these 
years, he would presum- 
ably have finished and 
dated it in 1428. 
On October 19, 1428, 
Jan sailed for Portugal” 
as official painter of a 
mission that was to find 
a bride for Philip the 
Good. The mission re- 
turned in two sections. 
One under the Lord of 
FIG. 9.— QUENTIN Matsys. — Deposition, triptych. — Antwerp, Belgium (central panel). Roubaix reached Sluys 
on December 5,1420 
Jan may well have been in this advance party. He would be anxious to get back 
to painting, and Roubaix whose hard visage Jan later painted with great fidelity, 
was probably a friend. In this case Jan could have been in his shop at Lille by 
December 9 or 10, 1429. If he was with the main party, he landed at Sluys on 
a Day, 1429," and could have been at Lille a day or two before New 
ear’s. 


It is probable though not certain that some time in 1430 Jan moved to Bruges. 


9. W., Documents, 7 and 9. 
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He was established there some time between 
September 1431 and 1432, for in the city ac- 
counts for that period there is an entry of a 
tip of 3 livres made by the Burgomaster to | 
Jan’s apprentices on the occasion of a visit to | 
Jan’s shop." General Renders suggests it was 
a preview of the Adoration, which, though 
unlikely, is possible. Unfortunately, we have 
no documents as to the date of Jan’s move 
to Bruges. But the settling of a successful 
painter and courtier was too difficult, mov- 
ing the gear of a shop when transportation 
was by cart or canal boat, too serious a busi- 
ness to imagine that Jan was ready to work 
at Bruges in less than a couple of months from 
his return from Portugal. 

At earliest, then, he may have been fairly 
established at Bruges toward the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1430. 

If he thereafter gave all his time to fin- 
ishing the Adoration, he had about two years 
and three months to accomplish the job. But 
Jan had other work during this period. The 
Portrait of Cardinal Albergati was undoubt- 
edly painted early in 1432. Certain panels 
dated from 1432 to 1434 were pretty surely 
begun before the Adoration was finished — 
the T'ymotheus, October 10, 1432, the Man 
with a Turban, October 21, 1433; the very 
elaborate Arnolfint and Wife, 1433 — all at 
London; the so-called Ince Blundell Ma- 
donna, 1433, now at Melbourne. Some of 
these must have been in progress before the 
installation of the ddoration, May 6, 1432. 
Then some of the unsigned paintings by Jan 
probably fall within this space. Here noth- 
ing is certain, but if the Madonna with Chan- 
cellor Rollin falls even partly within the years 
1430-1432, Jan’s opportunity for painting ON Fic. 10.—yan van EvCk. — Adoration of the Lamb, 


altarpiece. — Cathedral of Ghent, Belgium. 
(Panel of the Just Judges.) 
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the Adoration must have been diminished by several months. Moreover, Jan was a 
valet de chambre and friend of the Duke, occasionally answerable for personal 
service. Before leaving Lille or undertaking a new and formidable task at Bruges, 
Jan, who was a good business man, would have cleared his shop of unachieved 
contracts and of unfinished works"? A payment of 19 livres for a trip from Bruges 
to Hesdin and return” pretty well proves that Jan was settled in Bruges in 1431, 
(O.S.). While the ducal warrant is dated December 17, 1432, the fact that the pay- 
ment is entered in the comptes for 1431 (O.S.) shows that the service was ren- 
dered in that year, and that the payment was belated. 

Since Ghent was some thirty miles from Bruges, rather more than a two days’ 
round trip, it is possible that Jan had at least the unfinished panels of the ddora- 
tion shipped by canal barge to his own shop, and to be meticulous in our time esti- 
mate, we must allow about six days out of Jan’s working time for transportation 
both ways, and certainly quite as much time for assembling the panels into an 
altarpiece. It seems to me more probable that Jan did the work at Ghent, only a 
long day’s trip, 30 miles, away. He was a bachelor and footloose. There must 
have been many similar interruptions in so complicated a task. A trip from 
Bruges to Hesdin and return, in 1431, took two or three weeks, etc. In short, our 
known subtractions amount to about a month, and there must have been other in- 
terruptions of which we have no record. The reasonable implication of any time 
estimate is that Jan at most painted a quarter of the surface of the Ædoration 
and probably painted rather less. 


ES 


To sum up, the maximum time Jan could have had for finishing the ddor- 
ation between his return from Portugal and the installation May 6, 1432, would be 
about two years, and an estimate of a year and a half is in every way more prob- 
able. This reduces Jan’s share to a quarter of the surface and wholly deflates Dr. 
Friedlander’s theory that Jan repainted the whole surface. Jan simply did not 
have the time to repaint the ddoration completely, even if he had had the in- 
clination to do anything so foolishly superfluous. 

Having exhausted the purely historical evidence, any further defining of Jan’s 
part in the Ghent altarpiece must be made along the well-trodden and certainly 
treacherous road of style criticism. So here goes, and not too confidently. 


The differences between the style of Jan van Eyck and the painter of the 
“Hubert Group” may be briefly described as follows (I shall use the contractions 
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FIG. 11.— JAN VAN FIG. 13.— JAN VAN 
ae oe ne fe FIG. 12. — JAN VAN EYCK, here attr. to Hubert. — Triptych. — hoe Eee Hee Hu- 

UNO EN ts a ASE Museum of Dresden, Germany. (Central panel. Dette ee PED EY Ce 
— Museum of Dres- vas : ) Museum of Dresden, 
den, Germany. (Left Germany. (Right panel.) 


panel.) 


nd): 

1) J. 1s a flat painter, coloring his contour with little solid painting be- 
neath the glaze-like finish. 

H. is a round painter, the contour being subordinate to modeling in a 
rich underpainting. 

2) J. ekes out the small modeling value of his contour by using a heavy 
and relatively opaque shadow. 

H. The modeling shadow is much lighter and always transparent. 

3) J. forces his forms out by defining the shadow side with a hard and 
continuous reflected light conceived as a uniform and unbroken outline. The 
procedure is perfectly represented in the painting of the armor in the Van 
der Paele Madonna. This device is regular in Jan’s narrative paintings, but 
is sparingly used in his portraits. 

H. uses the reflected light sparingly, applies it less emphatically and usu- 
ally with interruptions. A comparison of the armor in the Van der Paele Ma- 
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donna (Fig. 4), with that in the Dresden triptych (Fig. 12), will make the 
difference clear. In the Dresden piece, which is reproduced here with its 
side panels (Figs. 11 and 13), the reflected lights on the armor are not linear 
boundaries but flicks and indications. 

4) J. makes polished and nearly uniform surfaces with little loading. 

H. often uses various little dots, which produce sparkle—a device antici- 
pating a similar procedure of Vermeer of Délft by more than two centuries. 

5) J. paints pearls, gold embroidery, glass bull’s eyes almost identically 
by a fixed formula. 

H. varies the treatment of such accessories in the interest of irradiation 
and of representing fine differences of texture, density, and illumination (as 
can be seen on the panel with Playing Angels of the Adoration). It might 
reasonably be argued that such details were left to assistants, but of course 
such assistants were schooled to work in the method and taste of the master. 
Again these substantial differences may best be studied in the altarpieces at 
Bruges and Dresden. The miniatures of the “G. Group” would show these 
procedures of H. more markedly than the oil paintings, but since the minia- 
tures are in tempera, I omit them in a study concerned with painting in oils. 

6) J. depends on a remarkable memory, on a great body of accumulated 
knowledge which he expresses by formulas, with little direct consultation of 
the optical effect while he works. 

H. constantly consults the optical effect empirically while he works. 


In the second part of this article which is to.appear in one of the next issues 


of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” I will attempt a closer purely stylistic analysis 


of the Ghent masterpiece. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR: 
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DUPLESSIS IN THE UNITED STATES 
ADDENDA: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE, A LETTER AND A DRAWING 


a 

FIG. 1.—J. S. DUPLESSIS. — Presumed portrait of Madame Couturier, draw- 
_ ing. —E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, California. Courtesy of the 
E. B. Crocker Art Gallery. 


“Trustees, curators and public alike must 
recognize that we have emerged from the 
prewar frenzy of acquisition for acquisition’s 
sake and must digest what we already have.” 

(FRANCIS Henry TAYLOR, Babel’s Tower) 


THE Portrait of Benyja- 
min Franklin which General 
de Gaulle gave to President 
Truman during his last visit to 
the White House (Fig. 3), adds 
a most interesting and valuable 
document to the collection of 
works by Duplessis belonging 
to this country. The painting 
clearly indicates quick, spon- 
taneous work, and leads us to 
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assume that Duplessis painted the portrait in one sitting — a not too long one — 
such as the first Ambassador from the United States to France would have granted 
to the artist. 

Duplessis was not the only painter to benefit from such a favor. There is a 
long list of French artists to whom the American statesman gave the privilege 
of serving as a model. Du Pont de Nemours, Parisian correspondent of the 
Margrave de Bade, wrote the latter: “Les faiseurs de portraits se précipitent 
SUT LUE 

As we study the different portraits of Benjamin Franklin left to us by French 
artists of the time, we see great variety in the features of this famous personage 
— sometimes just superficially brushed, and at other times more thoroughly 
studied. The series goes from the “L’Homme qui a enlevé la Foudre du Ciel et 
le Sceptre aux Tyrans’*—a drawing by Fragonard in the Collection of Lady 
Mend! in Paris — and 
the monumental busts by 
Caffieri, and Dejoux at 
the Museum of Bléran- 
court, to the virtuous 
bourgeois — a kind of 
solitary walker — as vis- 
ualized by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and immortal- 
ized by Houdon. The 
latter, however, has for 
us a too striking and dis- 
turbing likeness to the 
poet Béranger. Greuze 
and Cochin also rank 
among the artists who 
had closely observed the 
great man. And then 
there is, by the sculptor 
Lemire, the famous bis- 
cuit of Niderviller — 


1. “The makers of portraits 
are besieging him,’ G. BRIÈRE 
and M. TOURNEUX, in: “Archives 
de la Société de l'Histoire de l’Art 
Francais,” 1908. 

2. “The man who has taken 
ine the thunder from the sky and the 
FIG. 2. — J. S. DUPLESSIS. — Benjamin Franklin, pastel. — Public Library, New York. scepter from the tyrants.” 
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Franklin Received in Audi- 
ence by Louis XVI — not to 
mention the effigies preserved 
in the work of the amateur 
Carmontelle with his innumer- 
able personages, or of the med- 
alists, Dupré, Nini and Re- 
naud. 

To this long gallery of 
portraits should be added the 
portrait painted by Madame 
Filleul, born Bocquet, who was 
taken to the guillotine with 
Madame Chalgrin in 1794. 
This portrait, which we know 
only through its engraving by 
Cathelin, was, it seems, the fa- 
vorite among all the contempo- 
raries, because of its great re- 
semblance to the sitter. 

And then there was Du- 
plessis. 

Duplessis sent to the Salon 
of 1779 a Portrait of Franklin 
which he made after several 
direct preparatory studies. The 
success of this work at the ofh- 
cial exhibition brought to the artist a large number of commissions, and his rep- 
licas of this work appeared regularly at the following Salons up to the year IX 
of the Revolution. Engravings of the portraits painted by Duplessis have car- 
ried the figure of the American statesman all over the world. 

According to Du Pont de Nemours, contemporaries were especially struck 
by the temperate force of that “‘Herculean head” of an aged man of seventy. A 
broad forehead containing broad thoughts; a strong neck signifying firmness of 
character; eyes reflecting the supreme equilibrium of the soul; lips concealing 
laughter and portraying an unalterable serenity. Franklin had gay and tender 
wrinkles but they did not come from laborious thoughts. It does not seem that 
work has ever tired his nerves. He created rather than studied. All his life he 
played with science, with men, with work. And it would almost seem as though his 
work to build the foundation of the greatest of all republics was merely a game. 


FIG, 3. — J. S. DUPLESSIS. — Benjamin Franklin. — The White House (Gift of 
General de Gaulle to President Truman, 1945). 
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All this and much 
more, the visitors to the 
Parisian salons saw in the 
effigies of Franklin that 
Duplessis exhibited for 
their enjoyment. And we 
must not forget to men- 
tion the elaborate frame 
in which the portrait in 
the Salon was exhibited. 
It was of gilt and sculp- 
tured wood with serpents 
of wisdom, and had on 
the shield one word: Vir. 
Every feature of the face 
was completely faithful 
to this laconic inscription 
worthy of a hero of 
Plutarch, adapted to the 
fashion of the day in 
Paris. 

Today, it is no longer 
only through the many 
engravings by Chevillet, 
Cathelin and others, that 
the United States can be- 
come acquainted with the 
effigies seen by the Parisians of that time. Some of the best of the Duplessis por- 
traits of Franklin have crossed the Atlantic at different periods in history. The 
famous portrait, on the frame of which is inscribed that symbolic word: Vir, 
was given by Mr. Friedsam to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 4). 

We have here also the portrait which Franklin himself gave to the Mayor 
of the Village of Passy with whom he delighted in playing chess. This is the 
pastel which belongs to the Public Library of New York (Fig. 2). 

There is also one that was given at the time to LeRoy de Chaumont, which 
is considered one of the masterpieces in the collection of the Boston Museum. 

And now there is the portrait brought by General de Gaulle to the White 
House and which will serve to symbolize the long friendship that has united 
two great democracies for more than one hundred fifty years — an unprecedented 
example of the continuity of friendship between nations. 


FIG. 4. — J. S. DUPLESSIS. — Benjamin Franklin. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Duplessis, that ‘man of ideas” as he was called at the time, busied himself 
with many inventions without completely exploiting any of them. 

Of immediate interest was the process he invented for cleaning the marbles 
and statues in the gardens of Versailles which were subject to slow disintegra- 
tion under the varying weather conditions. Jealously hiding his secret from the 
administration and unwilling — justly or unjustly — to share it, he took it with 
him when he left this world. In other fields he was a real pioneer and suffered 
from being born ahead of his time. He was haunted by the idea of applying elastic 
rubber to industry and 
constantly kept calling it 
to the attention of the 
administration by letters 
and memoranda which he 
wrote in the period be- 
tween 1779 and 1800. 

M.d’Angiviller gave 
some attention to Duples- 
sis’ obsession and in 1782 
even granted him some 
assistance in this matter. 
Others just condemned it 
Pyecalliouit. a.) hazy 
dream.” Duplessis was, 
indeed, dreaming noth- 
ing less than of “boots 
that would be water-re- 
sistant, of stockings that 
could be worn under la- 
dies’ silk stockings to pre- 
vent them from being 
bitten by flies, of corsets 
for ladies, of short pan- 
ties, of rubber manne- 
quins for artists." 


3. See 1779 letter in: JULES 
BELLEUDY, J. S. Duplessis, Peintre 


3 FIG. 5.—J. S. DUPLESsISs. — The Lady with the Muff, presumed Portrait of Madame 
du Rot, 1725-1802, Chartres, 1913. Couturier. — Formerly Rouart Collection, Paris. 
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He was considering, as did his friend P. J. Macquer, two methods: either to 
import the white, liquid rubber which was like cow’s milk, or to melt the rub- 


ber by using a cheap process. 


In 1782 in Ile-de-France he was ready to start ex- 


perimenting and for this he received the asistance of M. d’Angiviller.” 

At this point it will be interesting to note that Gilbert Rome, who was 
charged by the Emperor of all Russias, Paul I, to repeat the experience of the 
brothers Montgolfier, wrote to Sage, the famous Physician of Paris, from St. 


Petersburg in October 1783: 
last been made known?’” 


“Has the process of dissolving elastic rubber at 


In his monograph on the life of Duplessis where all the existing documents 


HD 30 Parnrvres. 
'_.  ParM, Du PLEssis, Agrés. x 
190. Le Portrait de M. le Marquis de. 
Rafilly, Brigadier des Armées du 
Roi , Capitaine des SES 
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Tableau de 2 pieds 3 pouces de boss 
far 1 pied 10 pouces de largeur. | Fes 
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Y S,. Louis du Louvre, 


FIG. 6. — Page of the REC of the Salon of 1779 - with pates 
by Gabriel de Saint-Aubin (The sketch to the lower right was 
considered as referring to No. 196—Portrait of Mme Couturier). 


on the master are assembled, Jules Bel- 
leudy says that he has learned through 
Noel Charavay about a letter by Du- 
plessis regarding his research on elastic 
rubber. Noel Charavay, the specialist on 
autographs, communicated to Belleudy 
“only an analysis of the letter indicating 
a process used by the Chinese to counter- 
act the unfortunate effects of dust on 
books.” The Parisian expert had no in- 
terest whatever in divulging the contents 
of the letter in his possession. This letter 
has since come into the possession of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art where we 
were happy enough to discover it. 
Duplessis shows himself in this doc- 
ument as a man truly belonging to the 
race of great inventors, such as Fulton 
or Morse. Forerunner in this respect of 
Nodier, MacIntosh and Goodyear, he 
recommends the use of a rubber mask 
for navigation under water, a precious 
thing for North American Indians and, 
we may add, also for the submarine 
fighters of World War II. Born ahead 
of his time, as stated before, this research 


did not bring Duplessis a single penny 


4. See footnote 1. 

5. Letter published in: FAUJAS DE SAINT Fonp, 
Description des Expériences de la Machine Aérostatique 
de MM. de Montgolfer, Paris, 1783, 1784, vol. II, p. 281. 
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during the misery which marked his last years. 

“To Monsieur, 

Monsieur l’Abbé de Houssaye, doctor and librarian of the House. 

Society of the Sorbonne, 

To the Sorbonne” 

“At the Louvre January 30, 1780. 

“Monsieur, 

“The Journal of Paris of the 11th of January of the present year has 
passed today before my eyes. I saw there the letter in which you express 
your worries on the unhappy effects of dust on books and you ask for the 
help and advice of physicians, after which you yourself suggest a method 
which you draw from the example of the Chinese. It seems certain to me 
that the best method would be the one which guarantees against the mis- 
chievous effects of thin dust which indeed will do evil to any man who may 
have to breathe it in. But this means seems to me to belong more to the 
field of industry than to that of medicine. If the idea of covering the face with 
a mask which you have conceived is the best one, there would remain only the 
question of improving it: the ordinary task of applying it exactly to the face 
so that this subtle dust could not penetrate it especially if attracted by breath- 
ing. I therefore take pleasure in furnishing you another example from which 
you might draw conclusions if you can. 

“You probably know elastic rubber, the property which it has of stretch- 
ing, and the prodigious speed with which it returns to its original size when 
it ceases to be stretched. I have heard that the Indians were making from 
this elastic rubber bonnets for themselves — a kind of helmet — which en- 
veloped the entire head and in which there were two openings and... 
[unreadable word]... also some glass was used for the eyes, also a leather 
pipe of the necessary length to correspond to the depth of the river that they 
were entering so they could breathe and see easily. It is certain that a bonnet, 
as I have just said, in the form of a helmet of which the only opening would be 
at the neck and would be even smaller than that of the neck of a man, would let 
the whole head pass easily, and press on the neck to prevent the water from 
passing. It is only necessary to know a little about elastic rubber to be con- 
vinced ; but here are the inconveniences. 

“The elastic rubber is a milky fluid which is easily worked and to which 
are given all kinds of forms in the Indies where this tree is growing, but in 
the state in which it arrives in Europe it is impossible to give it another 
form. Mr. Macquer* has tried to dissolve it and has done it only imperfectly 


5a. A beautiful seal in black wax with an antique head; three pages in-4°. 
6. P. J. MACQUER, chemist, 1718-1784. 


—————…—…—…—…—— 
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and through methods so expensive that it is impossible to think of using it, but 
a man following him, a single man, has found a method with little expense. 
It would be desirable that the government buys this secret . . . [a word is 
missing]... all artists would have the opportunity of making good use of it. 

“Tt remains to be known whether this man would like to make those 
kinds of bonnets of which there was a question. If you adopt my idea and 
that I may be of some further help to you in this regard, it would be a 
pleasure to me to give you all instructions of which I am capable. 

“One of my friends who came here while I was writing told me that 
he thought it would be good to have in the room where the work would 
be done a big furnace full of hot water constantly boiling; it seems cer- 
tain to me that this steam would catch the dust and could produce some good 
effects. 

“T have the honor of being most perfectly, Monsieur, your very humble 
and most obedient servant. 

[signed] Duplessis 
Painter to the King and Counselor of the 
Royal Academy of Painting, 
Court of the Old Louvre” 


* 


st 
+ 


In California, at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, 
an important discovery has, as we know, been recently made — that of a Portrait 
of Madame de Stael by Duplessis.‘ In the same state, at the E. B. Crocker Art 
Gallery, in Sacramento, we had the good fortune of finding an anonymous and 
unpublished drawing, which may easily be a study by Duplessis for the portrait 
of the sale of the H. Rouart Collection in Paris on December 9-12, 1912 (Fig. 5). 
| On the basis of an interpretation of a marginal sketch by Gabriel de Saint- 
Aubin on his copy of the Livret of the Salon of 1769 (Fig. 6), this Portrait of a 
Lady has been considered as representing Madame Couturier whose effigy was 
exhibited at the Salon along with the effigy of her husband, the former notary. 
This portrait, which had been ascribed to Greuze at the Marcille sale in Paris 
in 1876,” has passed into the Propper Collection. We find here the same large 
forehead, the stout nose, the sensual mouth, and all the other lively features. 

Considering the great rarity of drawings made by Duplessis for his portraits, 
we are pleased to reproduce this unknown drawing (Fig. 1) among the remnants 
of the art and personality of J. S. Duplessis coming to life in the United States. 


MICHEL N. BENISOVICH. 


7. See: GEORGES WILDENSTEIN, An Unknown Portrait of Mme. de Stael in the de Young Museum, in: 
“The Pacific Art Review,” vol. III, 1944. 
8. Vol. 3. 
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THE J/UPON BOUFFANT IN 
BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE’ 


PAUL ET VIRGINIE 


[Bere de Saint-Pierre, working on the manuscript for 
Paul et Virginie, had reached the enchanting passage where the children protect 
themselves against the rain by pulling the girl’s skirt over their heads like an um- 
brella. He wrote :* 
“Quand on en recontrait un a la promenade, on était sur que 
l'autre n’était pas loin. Un jour que je traversais le revers de cette 
montagne, j'aperçus Virginie seule. Mais m'étant approché, je vis 
que Paul et elle se tenaient par le bras; et comme il était venu à 
pleuvoir, Virginie avait relevé son jupon par-dessus sa tête et celle 
de Paul. Rien n'était plus aimable. Ces deux jolies têtes d'enfants 
renfermées sous la même coquille." 
The writer, dissatisfied with his description, started a second time: 
“Quand on en rencontrait un quelque part, on était sûr que l'autre 
n'était pas loin. Un jour que je descendais le revers de cette montagne, 
j'aperçus Virginie toute seule, à ce qui me semblait, qui descendait le 
long de la prairie, et se hâtait de gagner la maison, la tête couverte 
de son fichu de taille, qu’elle avait relevé par derrière sur sa tête pour 
éviter la pluie. Mais m’étant approché, je vis que Paul était avec elle 
sous le mouchoir, et la tenait sous le bras, riant l’un et l'autre d’être 
sous la même couverture. Rien n'était plus aimable que ces deux têtes 
* The English translation of the quoted French texts appears at the end of the article in an Appendix; the 


English texts in the Appendix are marked I to VII and corresponding references (AI to AVII) are given at the 
end of each quoted French text. 
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charmantes d'enfants qui semblaient encloses sous la même coquille." 


This time the image of the two children under the same cover was moved into 
the center of the description, gaining in radiance. One notes that the “upon” has 
been changed into a “mouchoir.” This, too, did not yet seem satisfactory. A third 
time the writer formulates: 

“Quand on en rencontrait un quelque part, on était sûr que l’autre 
n'était pas loin. Un jour que je descendais le revers de cette montagne, 
j'aperçus Virginie toute seule, à ce qui me semblait, qui se hâtait de 
traverser le jardin, la tête couverte de son jupon qu’elle avait relevé 
par derrière sur sa tête pour se mettre à l'abri d'une forte ondée de 
pluie. De loin je la croyais seule; mais m'étant approché d’elle pour 
lui aider à marcher, je vis qu’elle tenait Paul sous le bras, riant l’un 
et l’autre d'être à l'abri sous un toit de leur grandeur et de leur in- 
vention. Rien ne me parut plus aimable que ces deux têtes charmantes 
d'enfants qui semblaient s’enfermer sous une même coquille." 

The “jupon” has come back, being undoubtedly a more effective means of pro- 
tection. What sort of “couverture” is it, the writer asks himself, striving for the 
most graphic expression? “Sous un toit de leur grandeur et de leur invention” 
achieves a closer image, especially if related to that last word “coquille,” which 
remains unaltered in all versions. As the description of the children in the rain 
seems an invented happening, it gradually draws closer to another idea-image 
which struggles to come to light, yet which is still enclosed in its “coquille.” A 
fourth time the poet writes: 

“Quand l’un des deux se trouvait dans l’embarras, 1l était bien 
rare que l’autre ne fit pas tout prêt à le seconder. Un jour que je 
descendais cette montagne, j'aperçus Virginie qui se hâtait de trav- 
erser le jardin, la tête couverte de son jupon qu’elle avait relevé par 
derrière pour se mettre à couvert d'une ondée de pluie. De loin je la 
crus seule, et m’étant avancé vers elle pour l'aider à marcher, je vis 
qu'elle tenait Paul sous le bras, riant l’un et l’autre d’être à l'abri sous 
un toit de leur grandeur et de leur invention. Rien n'était plus aim- 
able, sous ce jupon bouffant, que ces deux tétes charmantes qui, comme 
celle des enfants de Léda, semblaient renfermées sous la méme 
coquille. "AV 

Here it is. The “egg-shell” is broken and out slip: “Deux têtes charmantes 
comme celles des enfants de Léda.” All the time a classical image has waited to 
emerge, but it took the writer four efforts, before the meaning of the obstinate word 
“coquille” had revealed itself. Now it was only fair to bring up the first and natural- 
istic part of the tale to the significance of the classical comparison. Therefore an ad- 
jective, meaningless to most readers but heavy with implications, is chosen: “sous ce 
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jupon bouffant.” The two ele- 
ments in the scene are fused — 
the classical and the naturalistic 
— and while no harm is done to 
charm and spontaneity, an an- 
tique overtone  reverberates, 
which would have given pleas- 
ure to the initiated reader of the 
year 1788. This, however, is the 
classical image as it appeared in 
the mind of the writer; yet it 
could become still more acti- 
vated if it were created in the 
mind of the story-telling person 
of the novel. And, therefore, the 
poet concludes with the fifth and 
final version: “Ces deux têtes 
charmantes, renfermées sous ce 
jupon bouffant, me rappelèrent 
les enfants de Léda enclos dans 
lamemencoquille Me Sec: 
ing the enchanted scene, the 
friend and story teller was 
himself reminded of (“me rap- 
pelérent’’) the children of 
Leda. The utmost condensation 
and unity of the narration is 
eran achieved. 
FIG, 1,— MICHEL MOREAU LE JEUNE, — Illustration for Paul et Virginie, In his essay on Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, Sainte Beuve 
remarks: “La réminiscence classique, en ce qu’elle a d’immortel, mariée adorable- 
ment ala plus vierge nature.” 
Here the problem begins. How did the marriage in which the children of Leda 
were wedded to pristine nature come about? Perhaps the children of Leda were in- 
duced to come forth by another inspiration which offered itself while the writer 
conceived the previous page: “Je n’arrivois point de fots ict que je ne les visse tous 
deux nus, suivant la coutume du pays, pouvant a peine marcher, se tenant ensemble 


D] 


1. BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, Paul et Virginie, ed. by MAURICE SOURIAU, Paris, 1930, pp. XI-XIII and 
Maurice SOURIAU, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre d'après ses Manuscripts, Paris, 1905, p. 233. 

2. “Classical reminiscence, in its immortal quality, adorably wed to the most virginal nature”: C. A. SAINTE- 
BEUVE, Portraits Littéraires, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Paris, Garnier Frères, n. d. Vol. II, p. 132. 
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par les mains et sous les bras, comme on représente la constellation de gémeaux,’***\" 


In writing the story of the inseparable children, an ancient motive an- 
nounced itself and asked for recognition: a star myth, the twins converted by the 
Greeks into the Dioscurides, Leda’s children.* It would be fascinating to know 
whether Saint-Pierre was from the beginning guided by the mythological concept, 
which he reinvented in terms of his century and his own genius, or — more probable 
— whether he became aware of the kinship of the images while writing. We do not 
know the answer. But we can see that the Rousseauian concepts appear before the 
poet’s eye in classical terminology. The description of the children under the “jupon 
bouffant” is, however, given with words which tell us in what type of antiquity 
his images are conceived. And as if to help us in the reconstruction of the specific 
classicism, the first illustrator of the book has started an iconography which stub- 
bornly maintained itself from one edition to another, thus imposing upon the reader 
the very concept of the author. 

It seemed appropriate that the famous illustrator of Rousseau’s works should 
execute at least some of the etching for Paul et Virginie. Jean Michel Moreau le 
Jeune (1741-1814) had previouly executed his illustrations in a moderate Rococo 
style. His technique had served to bring out the surface textures, which in their 
turn were treated with the devotion of a fashion expert, while gestures and notions 
undulated in gentle vibration. At the time when Moreau did his drawings for 
Paul et Virginie, the literary as well as the artistic atmosphere had changed. In 
1785 he had traveled to Italy, where David had recently exhibited at his studio in 
the French Academy The oath of the Horatii. Publications on excavations as well 
as on Greek vases had already appeared. Saint-Pierre’s own text reflected this and 
in doing so forced the imagination of the illustrator into new shapes. In 1788 Paul 
et Virginie appeared for the first time as Vol. 4 in Saint-Pierre’s Etudes de la 
Nature but in 1789 the novel was published as a single volume by P. F. Didot with 
illustrations by Moreau and Jules Vernet.® 

There are only a few classical allusions in the text, one of which was meant to 
guide the reader into the visual concepts of the new age. “Souvent leur repas se 
passoit sans qu'ils se disent un mot. A leur silence, à la naïveté de leurs attitudes, 
à la beauté de leur pieds nus, on eût cru voir un groupe antique de marbre blanc 
représentant quelques ‘uns des enfants de Niobé. "AV How strange a classi- 
cal group of white marble would look in the tropical scenery of the Isle de France! 


3. BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, Of. Cif., p. 97, 98. 

4. Aucust F, PAULY, (Wissowa), Real Encyclopaedie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Stuttgart, 1925, 
Bd. 12, p. 1116. The same for Niobe, ibid., Stuttgart, 1937, Bd. 17, p. 668. 

5. F. C. Lonccuamp, Manuel du Bibliographile Francais, (1470-1920), Paris and Lausanne, 1927, Vol. I, 
p. 416. The editions of 1789 and 1818 bring the same print in different sizes. See E. Bocuer, Les Gravures Fran- 
çaises du XVIII à Siècle, Paris, 1875-1882, Vol. VI, p. 559. The author could only obtain the one from 1818, but 
the facts were kindly verified by Dr. JakoB RoseNBeRG of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 

6. BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, of. cit, p. 101. 
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And yet by these and the previous descriptions, Saint-Pierre achieves the very traits 
he wishes to recreate in imagination (Fig. 1). As a group, held together by 
the upon bouffant, it 
appears clearly defined, 
compared to white 
marble, as arrested in 
motion; with the ‘‘naiveté 
de leurs attitudes” it be- 
speaks “edle Einfalt,’’ 
with their bare feet it be- 
speaks classical charm. 
Moreau had only to draw. 
The scenery is rendered 
according to its tropical 
features, but outlined 
against it in two isolated 
groups one sees the story 
teller, and looking at him 
the “living” statue. In- 
stead of a fluent melody, 
a primitive rhythm pre- 
vails in the identical po- 
sition of the feet and the 
equally identical turn of 
the heads. Since they re- 
mind the raconteur of the 
children of Leda, and the 
author of the children of 
Niobe, which in their 
turn remind both of 
statues, it follows of neces- 
sity that the illustrator had 
to look for classical ex- 
amples which would provide him with the antique flavor for giving the picture 
the final touch. Saint-Pierre added the adjective “bouffant” to “jupon,” since 
while writing he was guided by some reminiscence of a Greek work of art. 

If one were to take away the billowing mantle from the group, it would lose 
its classical connotation. Therefore, it is evident that the air-inflated mantle be- 
stows upon the invention the dignity of the antique while the comparison with 
Leda and Niobe is merely a literary association. This mantle motive, which did 


FIG. 2. — J. B. HUET. — Jouy textile print after Moreau le Jeune. 
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not become a classical one until it was 
connected with the word “bouffant,” may 
have been known to him and to Moreau 
le Jeune’ by so many examples that it 
would be hard to determine specifically 
which had provided illustrator and au- 
thor with inspiration. Roman and Hel- 
lenistic cameos,* sarcophagi, line engrav- 
ings after sculpture, or vase paintings 
could have been the source. The motive 
as such has its origin in Greek Art of the second part of the V Century, at a time 
when movement, action and passion became expressible by nature forms. 

Perhaps it is not by chance that the Niobe myth was among the first to enforce 
dramatic movement, which led to the motive of the garment blown up in the wind. 
The Niobe from Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen’ holds a part of her upper 
garmentoverherhead as if to protect herself against the arrows of Latona’s children. 

Yet, while the motive comes close to that of our text in its execution, this still 
slightly archaic work lacks the roundness and sweep as well as the running with 
legs straightly stretched, which we find one generation later in sculpture. It is the 
Greek “baroque” for which we have to look and there we find our motive in the 
Nereide monument (British Museum, London). Here the drapery takes on an 
emphatic note, widening, opening, expanding to passionate expression. This new 
style was translated in a number of temple friezes such as the battle scenes of dthena 
Nike, Athens” (British Museum, London) and Phigaleia* (British Museum, 
London). 

From then on the entire field of classical and Hellenistic art uses this motive 
as a formula. With this word we reach the point where we should look beyond 
the introduction of the jupon bouffant, brought about by a practical purpose, and 
recognize in it a symbol of general historical nature. Saint-Pierre in raising his 
image to classical beauty and dignity needed a visual motive for imbuing it with 
that peculiar air of impassioned life by which antiquity returned to the European 
scene. For that reason we find the motive of the flying mantle in a large number of 
paintings and drawings of the period often without that justification for its intro- 
duction so plausibly invented by Saint-Pierre. One may observe it in E. F. A. 


FIG. 3. — TONI JOHANNOT. — Illustration for Paul et Virginie, 
1838. 


nos The earliest example of the classical billowing and circular garment I could find, is the illustration of Helios 
in Les saisons de Saint-Lambert, (1775) rep. in Louis RÉAU, La Gravure en France du XVIII ième siècle, La gravure 
d'illustrations, Paris, 1928, Plate XLVII. However, in this instance the motive may have derived from Guido Reni’s 
Aurora fresco in the Palazzo Rospigliosi in Rome. 

8. ADOLPH FURTWANGLER, Die Antiken Gemmen, Leipzig, 1900, Vol. I, pl. 37, No. 3; pl. 41, No. 43, pl. 57, No. 5. 

9. GiseLA M. A. RICHTER, The Sculpture and the Sculptors of the Greeks, New Haven, 1930, p. 368, fig. 92. 

10. Ibid., p. 438, fig. 302, 304. 

11. Ibid., p. 436, fig. 295. 

12. Ibid., p. 437, fig. 298, 299. 
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Tischbein’s Portrait of Grafin Therese Fries (Kunsthalle, Hamburg) ,’* Wilhelm 
Tischbein’s Zphigenie and Orest (privately owned), Johann August Nahl’s Py- 
‘ramus and Thisbe (Gemäldegallerie, Kassel), A. E. Carsten’s Ganymed (Mu- 
seum of Weimar). Such a list for the iconography of the billowing mantle motive 
could, of course, be prolonged at random, but it suffices to show that the neo-classical 
artist was strongly attracted by it. It was a “Pathos-Formel.” 

At this point we remember A. Warburg’s essay on Sandro Boticelli’s “Geburt 
der Venus” und “Frihling.” Eine Untersuchung über die Vorstellungen von der 
Antike in der ITtalienischen 
Frührenaissance."" In this study 
Warburg put in the center of his 
discussion the rendering of gar- 
ments and of hair blowing in 
the wind, so peculiar to Boticelli 
and his generation. He showed 
that it had its origin in the the- 
ory and poetry of the early Ren- 
aissance, in Alberti and Poli- 
ziano, who in their turn harked 
back to the Homeric hymns and 
to classical art. By his method 
Warburg showed that it was a 
special aspect of antiquity, 
chosen by the artist, that is one 
in which “die Künstler und 
deren Berater in der Antike eine 
gesteigerte acussere Bewegung 
verlangendes Vorbild sahen.””* 
Can it be coincidence that the 
air-inflated garments reappear 


13. PAUL FERDINAND ScHMinT, Bildnis 
und Komposition vom Rokoko zu Cornelius, 
Munich, 1928, p. 22. 

14. Ibid., p. 47. 

Deel Utd. D 51. 

16. Ibid., p. 45. 

17. ABy WarBuRG, Gesammelte Schriften, 
die Erneuerung der Heidnischen Antike, Leip- 
zig, 1932, Vol. I, p. 1ff. Here I wish to thank 
ALFRED NEUMEYER who clarified the issues of 
this article in pointing out the relationship be- 
tween A. WarsurRc’s research and the prob- 
lems here involved. Set ; 

18. Ibid., P- 5. FIG. 4. — ADOLYHE LALAUZE. — Illustration for Paul et Virginie, 1881. 
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in the art of the late XVIII Century? In both periods they represent a deeper and 
more passionate re-experience of antiquity. The jupon bouffant was an invention 
of the poetic spirit and, at the same time, a symbol for a new spiritual atmosphere: 
in which these inventions took place. Or should we say that the old symbol brought 
about the invention of the new story? 


* * * 


We have seen that the mantle motive was not an isolated one with Saint-Pierre 
and Moreau le Jeune. This is amusingly proven by the “private life” of these illus- 
trations. Its history lasted more than half a century. Shortly after Moreau’s illus- 
trations appeared, they were used as a design for a cotton print of the then pros- 
perous Jouy manufactury (Fig. 2). It is quite evident that the designer who 
altered the original drawing must have been a skilful artist himself and the attri- 
bution to J. B. Huet,” the main designer of Jouy, may readily be accepted. Huet 
—or whoever the designer may have been—turned the children’s friend, the 
raconteur of the story, inward toward the children and thus improves upon the 
spatial composition. But what really matters is what he did to the children-group, 
or more specifically, to the mantle. Only now has the coquille of Leda taken on 
its truly classical character. While in Moreau’s design it still is of irregular shape, 
here it has been given that roundness and regularity of form, that parallelism of 
folds and inflatedness with air which we find first in the Phigaleia frieze. One 
could say that only Huet had fully understood the implications of Saint-Pierre’s 
text. Now they were truly the children of Leda or if one wished to share the trag- 
ical premonitions of the reader, the children of Niobe, who were frequently seen 
in repetitious star constellations in upholsteries and hangings. 

It would be unnecessary to follow Moreau’s illustrations through their dif- 
ferent editions, either printed from the original plate or transferred by mediocre 
craftsmen to the octavo size." Yet it is undoubtedly by the allusiveness of the simile 
chosen by Saint-Pierre and its pictorial form in Moreau and Huet that the jupon 
bouffant still prevails in its classical design in the amiable wood engraving of Toni 
Johannot (1809-1852) (Fig. 3). In 1838 his lavishly illustrated edition appeared 
at L. Curmer in Paris with 435 wood engraved vignettes, 29 wood engraving plates, 
and 7 steel engravings.” Johannot must have known Moreau’s illustration as 
well as the Jouy print because he represents the scene according to the arrange- 


19. “Ciba Review,” No. 31 (1930) Textile Printing in XVIII Century France, p. 1103-1106, 1117-1122. The print 
is mentioned in HENRI CLouzor’s La Tradition de la Toile imprimée au Musée Galliera in “Art et Décoration,” 
Paris, 1908, No. 2, p. 66, fig. 2, and Henri CLOUZOT, Painted and Printed Fabrics. The History of the Manufactory at 
Jouy and other Ateliers in France. 1760-1815, New York, 1927, p. 35. 

20. Ibid., 1121 ff., and THreMe-Becxer, Künstler Lexikon, Bd. XVIII, p. 70. 

21. Such as the one without year printed in 2 vols. in Paris, De l'imprimerie de Monsieur. 

22. See: ARTHUR RUMANN, Das Illustrierte Buch des 19 Jahrhunderts in England, Frankreich und Deutschland, 
1790-1860, Leipzig, 1930, p. 130. Also: Max SANDER, Les Livres Illustrés Francais du Dix-Neuvième Siècle, Stuttgart, 
Berne, 1924, p. 139. No. 605. The author of this essay had to use an American reprint of Johannot’s Illustrations, 
published by A. L. Burt, New York, n.d., illustration on p. 31. 
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ment of Moreau but uses the jupon bouf- 

fant in its ovoid classical form as it was 

improved upon by Huet. The com- 

pletely unclassical, the truly romantic hes 
forest landscape of Johannot makes the ¥ ey fs 
Classical survival especially amusing. It | ia 
is as if a magic formula had wandered | a |} 
into a children’s rhyme living on inno- : à 
cently and radiating meaning and magic de. À 
by its survival By the middle of the | 
XIX Century the magic of the antique 
“Pathos-Formel” had lost its power. The 
protecting skirt could become again 
what it originally had been, a piece of 
cloth pulled over the head of the two 
children in order to protect them from 
the rain. 

While inventing this incident, Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre had experienced 
how connotators of ancient tradition got 
hold of his invention and inflated it with 
a spirit powerful eough to carry it over 
half a century. By the middle of the 
century the vigor of the neo-classical re- 
vival had spent itself. If one chooses at random illustrations like that of Adolphe 
Lalauze (1838-1905) (Fig. 4),** then one understands how the spirit of the Rous- 
seauian classical author had completely disappeared from the age. Two children 
of the coquettish genre-type hold a piece of cloth in tentlike fashion over their 
heads. They may protect themselves from the rain, but they are no more the 
children of Leda or Niobe.” 


.— PIERRE AUGUSTE coT.— The Storm. — Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


EVA MARIA NEUMEYER. 


23. In this sense the legend of St. Nichola of Bari dipping the evil suitors into the barrel has survived in Hoff- 
mann’s illustration in the Struwelpeter where Max and Moritz are dipped into the inkpot. This has been pointed out 
to me orally by ABy WARBURG. 

24. BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, Paul et Virginie, Edinburgh, 1881, p. 21, THIEME-BECKER, XXII, p. 240. 

25. We reproduce above on this page (Fig. 5) Pierre Auguste Cot’s (1837-1883) painting, the Storm recently 
shown at the Metropolitan Museum of Arts anniversary exhibition (‘“Bulletin,” April 1946, p. 212, pl.) where 
the 1871 acquisitions of the Museum were displayed. The composition is like a beautiful version of Prud’hon’s La 
Vengeance while the subject and interpretation seem to refer to the Paul and Virginie theme. Although the latter 
connection is not entirely certain, I am inclined to believe that the artist knew he was treating a subject which was 
very much in favor at the time. 
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APPENDIX 


I. “When one met one of them walking, one 
was sure that the other was not far away. One 
day, while crossing the flank of this mountain, I 
saw Virginie alone. But, as I came closer, I saw 
that Paul and she were there, holding each other’s 
arms; and as it started raining, Virginie pulled her 
skirt (jupon) over her own head and that of Paul.” 

II. “When one met the one somewhere, one was 
sure that the other was not far away. One day, 
as I was going down the flank of this mountain, I 
saw Virginie—quite alone, it seemed to me—going 
down, along the meadow, and hurrying to reach 
the house, the head covered with her waist-kerchief 
which she had pulled over her head from in back 
to avoid the rain. But, as I came closer, I saw 
that Paul was with her under the kerchief, and 
was holding her by the arm, the one and the 
other laughing at being under the same cover. 
Nothing was more lovable than these two charm- 
ing childrens’ heads which seemed to be enclosed 
under the same shell.” 

III. “When one met the one somewhere, one 
was sure that the other was not far. One day that 
I was going down the flank of the mountain, I saw 
Virginie quite alone, as it seemed to me, rushing to 
cross the garden, the head covered with her skirt 
(jupon) which she had pulled from in back above 
her head to protect herself from a strong shower 
of rain. From far away, I believed her to be 
alone; but, coming closer to her to help her walk, 
I saw that she was holding Paul by the arm, the 
one and the other laughing at being sheltered under 
the same roof of their size and their invention. 


Nothing appeared more lovable to me than these 
two charming childrens’ heads which seemed to be 
locked under the same shell.” 

IV. “When one of the two was in embarrass- 
ment, it was quite rare that the other would not 
be there, ready to assist. One day, that I was going 
down this mountain, I saw Virginie rushing to 
cross the garden, the head covered with her skirt 
which she had pulled from in back to cover herself 
from a shower of rain. From far away, I believed 
her alone, and having advanced toward her to 
help her walk, I saw that she was holding Paul 
by the arm, the one and the other laughing at being 
sheltered under a roof of their size and invention. 
Nothing was more lovable than, under this puffed 
out skirt (jupon bouffant), these two charming 
heads which, as those of the children of Leda, 
seemed to be locked under the same shell.” 

V. “These two charming heads enclosed under 
this puffed out skirt (jupon bouffant) reminded me 
of the children of Leda locked under the same 
shell.” 

VI. “Not one time did I arrive here without 
seeing both of them naked, according to the coun- 
try’s custom, hardly able to walk—holding each 
other by the hand and the arm, as the constellation 
of Gemini is represented.” 

VII. “Often their meal passed without their 
saying a word to each other. From their silence, 
from the naiveté of their attitudes, from the beauty 
of their naked feet, one could believe one was look- 
ing at an antique group of white marble represent- 
ing some children of Niobe.” 
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AMERICAN 
STILL LIFE PAINTING 
FROM NATURALISM TO 
IMPRESSIONISM 


The revival of the 
style of trompe l'œil 
was not the only devel- 
opment in the history of 
XIX Century art that 
was exclusively Ameri- 
can. The panoramic 
landscape of the Hud- 
son River School was 
equally original and had 
no antecedent or paral- 


* Editors’ note: This article is a 
chapter of a book, Still Life Paint- 
ing in America to be published 
shortly by Oxford University 
Press, New York, and is printed 


FIG. 1. TS eas BOND PALMER. — Landscape, Fruit and Flowers, color lithograph, us : RL 
863. — Courtesy of the Henry Shaw Newman Gallery, New York. with their permission. 
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lel in Europe. The painters of this 
school strove to represent the large open 
spaces of America. This task could not 
be achieved with conventional methods; 
the American public de- 
manded exactness in the representation 
of reality. The only device that satisfied 
both the space-feeling and the desire 
for precise information was the pano- 
rama, a product of applied optics. Ac- 
tually, there were two kinds of pano- 
ramas. The older one, introduced into 
America about 1880 by Robert Fulton 
and John Vanderlyn, made use of a cir- 
cular building, whose inner wall showed 
a painted view or scene that spectators 
observed from a platform in the center. 
Because the field of vision was not limit- 
ed by a frame, the painting achieved an 
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FIG, 2. — EDWARD BOWERS. — Still Life with Flagon and Fruits, 


1865. — Courtesy of Mr. À. F. Mondschein, New York. 


FIG, 


3. — WORTHINGTON WHITTREDGE, — Laurel Blossoms in a 
Blue Vase, water color, about 1880. — Courtesy of Mr. & Mrs. 
Edward Kesler, Philadelphia. 


added naturalness. The second type con- 
sisted of a strip of paintings made to pass 
before the eyes of an audience. It was 
developed around 1840 in St. Louis by 
a group of stage painters, to create the 
illusion of a trip made on a steamboat 
along the Mississippi. 

Thomas Cole was the first to apply 
the hints supplied by circular panorama 
to painting, and created a panoramic 
style. The technological basis of the 
panorama and the peep show were simi- 
lar, for both served to create the illusion 
of reality. Since the panoramic land- 
scape was derived from the panorama 
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and the trompe l'œil from the peep show, each art-form has the nature of an 
optical demonstration, and presents a variety of illusionism that hints almost more 
of the laboratory than of the studio. It was this peculiar echo of technology 
that made the panoramic landscape and the trompe /’a@il popular in America, for 
America loves everything technical. 

The Hudson River School, especially in its beginnings, had great charm, but 
the panoramic landscapes eventually lost their appeal — for artistic reasons. The 
proficiency of the school was not 
too great even at the outset, but 
the best paintings of the group 
had a touch of the atmosphere of 
Turner. Later on, the interest of 
the painters was mainly topo- 
graphical, and the laying on of 
colors became mechanical, the 
draftsmanship pedantic. This de- 
generation of skill, however, was 
not limited to the panoramic 
painters. After the middle of the 
XIX Century America lost con- 
tact with the creative elements in 
European art. A time lag de- 
veloped, and American art be- 
came antiquated and provincial. 
The atmospheric problems with 
which the Hudson River painters 
struggled could not be solved in 
a way satisfactory to the modern 
eye; the European innovations, ric. 4.—Unknown Artist. — Hollyhocks, about 1880.— Courtesy of M. 

: . ‘ Knoedler and Co., New York. 
Naturalism and Impressionism, 
had to be assimilated before the art of America could speak the language of its 
own time. 

This is no less true of the still life than of the landscape, though in a limited 
sense. The still life painter was less concerned with atmosphere than with texture, 
and the experiments of the post-Impressionists had to be studied before a new 
variety of “heightened realism” could be developed to match the harder outlines 
of modern America. 

Like the botanic-decorative school of fruit and flower painters, Naturalism and 
Impressionism originated in France; but this new movement was not accepted in 
America as readily as the earlier one. The French revolution of 1848, which in- 
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spired Naturalism, had no equivalent in America. Courbet, the father of Nat- 
uralism, was an ardent socialist, and the intellectual enthusiasm of the political 
doctrine conditioned his artistic attitude and that of his followers. Nothing of this 
kind could be said about the American painters of his period, for when the wave 
of Naturalism eventually reached them, it had lost its ferocity. It could be said 
that the Romantic Realists in America ceased to be Romantic because Romanti- 
cism had died, and the realistic element remained. 

Impressionism in France developed from Naturalism and yet was a reaction 
against it at the same time. Courbet had painted the world as an objective ex- 
perience. À warm tonality permeated the picture space, and the content was 
either a solemn sociological statement or stark drama. Manet, the founder of 
Impressionism, increased the trend toward unification. His method consisted of 
splitting the form into particles of color and rearranging them so as to give the 
impression of reality seen through a veil of light and air. Courbet’s tonality was 
cleared up until it changed into a mosaic of pure hues. Finally, the tenets of 
socialism were abandoned; all drama 
was excluded from the realm of paint- 
ing. Art became an end in itself: /’art 
pour l’art! 

Naturalism was not strong enough 
in America to engender an heir apparent 
—and also an opponent — as vigorous 
as Impressionism. Yet, there were artists 
in America who groped their way to- 
ward the objectives achieved by the 
great masters of France. Their accom- 
plishment is the more creditable because 
it was not carried by a mighty nation- 
wide stream, as was true on the Con- 
tinent. It was an undercurrent only, but 
it flowed in the same direction as crea- 
tive evolution. The isolated experiments 
of these American painters prepared the 
way for a reception of modern art, again 
eliminating the time by which American 
lagged behind European developments. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Nat- 
uralism first appeared in the Currier and 
Ives lithographs found in every Amer- 


ican home. Children grew up with "% 5 —™=°G ER Lane, New York 
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them. The cheap prints were 
folk-art in the same sense as 
the panorama was. Like the 
panorama the “chromos” were 
not without influence on paint- 
ers, although they belonged 
to a lower level of artistic pro- 
duction frowned upon by cul- 
tivated people. Posterity is 
more interested in this lower 
level of art than in the works 
of many of the skilled artists 
favored by society in their 
time. It is true that the Cur- 
rier and Ives prints are un- 
even; but the best of them 
reach a pretty high level, and 
their honest naiveté disarms 
the critic. 

In 1863 Currier and 

Ives published a still life, a 
chromo-lithograph, which de- 
serves special attention for its 
artistic quality (Fig. 1). It is FIG, 6, — ARTHUR CLIFTON GOODWIN. — Flowers, pastel on cardboard. — Courtesy 
signed by Frances Palmer. of Mr. L. Peterkin, Andover, Mass. 
This artist was born Frances Flora Bond in Leicester, England, about 1812, 
to cultured but impoverished parents. The hope of better living conditions 
drove her and her husband, a Mr. Edward S. Palmer, to America. Thanks to 
an intensive artistic training enjoyed in Europe, she found employment as a drafts- 
man with Currier and Ives. Her careful studies from nature went into many 
prints, but only a few of them carry her signature, because as a rule they were 
executed by several people. A frail but indefatigable woman, she worked until 
her death in 1876. 

Her still life, a gorgeous array of flowers and fruits, is arranged in vases, 
bowls, and baskets on a table in an open porch. A lovely view of the Hudson 
River forms the background. Trumpet vines creeping up the trellis have attracted 
a hummingbird. Although the painter records all details meticulously, and does 
not neglect the background, the painting creates a unified effect through a care- 
ful integration of all the forms included. There is not an empty or confused 
spot in the picture. The lines intertwine elegantly and free themselves again 
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without effort. This flawless composition is supported by a careful gradation of 
tones, and the color is equally bright and harmonious. No academic tradition 
weighed on the ill-bred child of the graphic arts, the chromo. This was for the 
good of the offspring, for left to itself the popular lithograph developed valu- 
able qualities: truthfulness and luminosity. In other words, it partly anticipated 
Naturalism and Impressionism. 

Not only in lithography, however, were the first steps taken toward natural- 
ism and impressionism in the eighteen sixties. The portrait painter Edward 
Bowers, of whom we know very little, painted a remarkable still life in oil showing 
a decanter with red wine, an empty glass, grapes, pears, an apple, a knife, and a 
few broken biscuits on a bare table (Fig. 2). The painting is dated 1866, at 
Detroit where Bowers who previously lived in Philadelphia, worked till 1867. His 
painting, a small canvas, impresses us first through its bright and sonorous color. 
A second glance reveals the power with which textures are captured: the brush 
strokes are firm and unashamed of their original vigor. As a matter of fact, the 
transparent effect of the glass, and the spongy character of the cantaloup are 
achieved by mere dexterity in the handling of the brush. The composition 1s 
strikingly unsymmetrical, but as with the Peales, the edge of the table is parallel 
to the lower edge of the picture. Although the style of the still life is fundamen- 
tally tonal and more picturesque than objectivist, its forms are clear-cut, and its 
general character is no less spare and sober than that of a Raphaelle Peale. The 
tradition of Philadelphia seems to have reappeared in the disguise of a natural- 
istic technique. 

The still-life painter, Andrew John Way, represents the same stage in the 
development of American still life as Bowers’ still life with the decanter. Way 
was born in Washington, D. C. in 1826, studied in Europe and, after some at- 
tempts in other fields, specialized in still-life painting on the advice of Emanuel 
Leutze. The artist worked many years in Baltimore, but died in his native city 
in 1883. His contemporaries liked his work, and he was more successful than 
most of the “little masters” of the American still life. The Peabody Institute of 
Baltimore owns an apple still life by Way that is painted with a certain sober 
charm. On the smooth top of a wooden table an overturned basket has emptied its 
contents of apples. The forms are clear and simple, while shadow and light are 
neatly distributed. The table is viewed from the side and thus appears somewhat 
slanting. As a whole the painting belongs decidedly to Naturalistic art. It might 
be argued that it has a narrative overtone, for the painter seems to suggest that the 
grocer had placed rotton apples beneath the good ones; when the basket toppled 
over, the hidden shame came to the fore — a warning for shoppers; but the story 
is so slight that it does not change the naturalistic character of the picture (Fig. 15). 

Way was a good observer of the world around him. He evidently was in- 
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FIG. 7, — JOHN LA FARGE. — Calla Lily, 1862. — Courtesy of Prof. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 


terested in the appearance of every-day objects in bright daylight. His apple still 
life is no dull studio piece. It is, however, painted in a traditional technique. 

Of all varieties of still life, the close-up was most suitable to stimulate new 
methods in the representation of light and air. For this reason close-ups ap- 
proximated Impressionism at an astonishingly early time. The landscape painter 
Worthington Whittredge painted in 1867 a branch of an apple tree (Karolik 
Collection), which is in no way behind its time; in fact, it could almost have been 
painted by a member of the French avant-garde of the time. This is surprising, 
for Whittredge had studied in Europe under the conservative Düsseldorf post- 
Romanticist Andreas Achenbach, who continued the heritage of the Barbizon 
School. As a matter of fact, Whittredge in his long life (he died as late as 1910) 
only rarely attained again the freedom of expression shown in his early study, the 
Branch of an Apple Tree. Here he put the color on the canvas in rapid strokes, 
reacting quickly to the fleeting impressions that hit his eyes. One feels the warmth 
of the sun on the smooth skin of the fruit. The background is reduced to a few 
blurred patches of color, a true representation of the actual impression the eye 
receives if it focuses on an object in the foreground. A charming water color, 
Laurel Blossoms in a Blue Vase (Fig. 3), undated but probably painted about 
ten years later, approaches the Impressionism of the Branch of an Apple Tree. 
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Somewhat later than Whittredge painted his apples, an unknown American 
painter did a close-up of hollyhocks set against the fringe of a forest (Fig. 4). It 
bears no date but seems to belong to the end of the ’seventies. The flower covers 
the greater part of the canvas, receiving full sunlight and contrasting effectively 
with the blue of the sky and the different shades of green in the landscape back- 
ground. The handling of the color is less vigorous than that of Whittredge, but 
the method of representing grass and foliage by means of tiny dots contains the 
germ of an Impressionistic technique. 

Naturalism did not develop along a straight line into Impressionism. Experi- 
ments were made that led into side paths. One of the most interesting painters 
of this experimental period in France was Monticelli. He broadened the brush 
strokes of Courbet into 
gushes of glowing color, 
achieving the effect of fire- 
works in contrast to the sun- 
light of the Impressionists.. 
In America Ralph Albert 
Blakelock (1847-1919) de- 
veloped a similar style in- 
dependently. With patches 
of color he tried to capture 
the effect of twilight or of 
moonshine. His technique 
approximates that in a mo- 
saic, and makes it proper to 
list Blakelock among the 
Naturalists and Impression- 
ists instead of the post- 
Romanticists. He strove to 
poetize nature and seldom 
painted still lifes; when he 
did, flowers were his subject 
matter (Fig. 5). His paint- 
ings are permeated by a 
melancholy that gradually 
turned into insanity—a 
strange coincidence for 
Monticelli suffered the same 
fate. Extreme poverty 


FIG. 8. — JOHN LA FARGE. — Flower Vase, 1864. — Courtesy of the Boston Museum 
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Blakelock’s breakdown, but 
was scarcely its cause. 

The painters thus far dis- 
cussed were not influenced by 
their French contemporaries. 
It was only natural, however, 
that American painters of 
French descent should go to 
study in Paris. For example, 
John La Farge, born in 1835 in 
New York to a French family 
of artistic culture, had his 
training in France. There, in 
the eighteen fifties, he asso- 
ciated himself with William 
Morris Hunt, the American 
apostle of Millet. It was 
through Hunt that La Farge 
was exposed to Millet’s style, 
which was naturalistic with 
idealist leanings. La Farge la- 
ter on told Royal Cortissoz: 

“T aimed at making a re- 
alistic study of painting, keep- 
ing to myself the designs and 
attempts, serious or slight, 
which might have a meaning 
P10, 9, — JOHN LA rang. — Hollyhocks and Corn, 1865.— Courtesy of the MOTE than that of a strict copy 

from nature. I painted flowers 
to get the relation between the softness and the brittleness of the flower and the 
hardness of the bowl or whatever it might be in which the flower might be placed. 
Instead of arranging my subject, which is the usual studio way, I had it placed 
before me by chance, with any background and any light, leaving, for instance, 
the choice of flowers and vase to the servant girl or groom or any one else. Or 
else I copied the corner of the breakfast table as it happened to be.” 

La Farge’s flower pieces of the ’sixties are closer to contemporary French 
art than anything in America at the time. As a matter of fact, they are broader 
than those of Fantin-Latour, which they resemble at times, though only vaguely. 
The close-up Jris in a Valley seems to have been dashed off while the influence 
of Paris was still fresh. Its composition is highly unorthodox and its tech- 
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nique unusually bold. It is similar in style to the Magnolia Grandiflora in the 
Lawrence Art Museum. The two pictures do not bear a date, but seem to 
have been painted not later than about 1860; for another flower study, the Calla 
Lily, in the collection of Professor Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., shows a similar 
but already more integrated style and is 
dated 1862 (Fig. 7). The calla lily, in 
the company of some other flowers, floats 
in a tray of water. This arrangement is 
so strikingly informal that few artists in 
the ’sixties would have chosen it for a 
painting. The picture illustrates La 
Farge’s statement to Cortissoz quoted 
above, for the flowers really appear in 
the picture as if they were arranged by 
chance. The casual quality of the motif, 
however, was not followed literally by 
the artist. He emphasized some parts 
and softened others. The white form of 
the lily stands out from the warm dark- 
ness of the background like a marble fig- 
ure in the shadow of a dense grove. The 
esthetic appeal of the picture is not 
achieved in a haphazard way. It is the 
result of careful organization. 

Two years later La Farge visibly 
moved away from the naturalism of his 
earliest period: in his Flower Vase 
of 1864 nature is interpreted with an 
esoteric taste touching on mysticism 
(Fig. 8). The flowers in a cylindrical 
vase look as if they had grown on the top 
of a broken column. Both the flowers 
and the receptacle almost melt into the 


FIG, 10, — JOHN LA FARGE. — Wreath, 1866. — Courtesy of the 


National Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, indefinite brown background woven of 


Washington, D. C 


strange plants. A slip of paper bearing 
the signature of the artist is on the table to the right of the vase, and a tiny 
flower lies on it. This delicate motif suggests a deeper meaning without reveal- 
ing its significance. The vase itself is placed in the lower left corner of the pic- 
ture space. This unusual arrangement creates a forlorn feeling, and the impres- 
sion of the whole is enigmatic. 
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In 1865, La Farge again painted a close-up, Hollyhocks and Corn, set against 
an indistinct but luminous orange-yellow background (Fig. 9). The green husks 
of the corn are torn open to show the yellow kernels. The painter, whose poetical 
and intellectual trend seems to have come more and more into the open, drama- 
tized the contrast between the blossoms, which reach out vigorously for the rays 


FIG. 11. — FRANK DUVENECK. — Still Life with Watermelon, about 1878. — Courtesy of the Cincinnati Museum of Art. 


of the sun, and the fruit, which rests on the ground, heavy and open, ready to 
sink its seeds into the soil. 

A year after this painting, literary propensities definitely gained ascendency 
over the pictorial value of La Farge’s work. In 1866, he painted the Wreath 
(Fig. 10), a work that openly acknowledges its symbolic inspiration, for it con- 
tains an explanatory inscription. A wreath is fastened on a bare stone wall in 
such a way that the distances between the four edges of the picture and the cir- 
cumference of the wreath are unequal. This arrangement produces an effect 
similar to that of the flower vase — an effect that I have interpreted as forlorn. 
Forlornness actually is the essence of the Greek inscription graven in the 
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stone below the wreath: @EPEOS NEON 
ISTAMENOIO, (“‘As summer was just be- 
ginning’) an elegiac meditation evi- 
dently prompted by the death of a youth- 
ful person. 

In spite of its symbolism, La Farge’s 
Wreath is painted in the technique of 
naturalism. The time for a genuine pic- 
torial symbolism had not arrived. The 
danger of eclecticism always threatens 
artists with symbolic leanings, and La 
Farge did not escape. In the ’seventies 
he abandoned his sound naturalism in 
favor of a more academic, decorative 


FIG, 12. — A. H. THAYER. — Still Life. — Courtesy of M. Knoed- 
ler and Co., New York. 


style. After about 1880 he devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to the design of 
stained glass and to the creation of mu- 
rals, which were executed mainly by his 
assistants. The promise of his begin- 
nings as a pure painter was not fulfilled 
in his later work. He died in 1910 at 
Providence, Rhode Island, a famous 
man, but the lasting works he left were 
the unassuming paintings of his youth. 
In this respect, La Farge was not unique 
among his contemporaries. In Europe 
Adolf von Menzel is a striking example 
of a painter whose posthumous fame 
rests largely on the works of his youth 
and whose later paintings, more highly 
praised by his contemporaries, are 
dated. And it is not without significance 


2 ) FIG. 13. — J. ALDEN WEIR. — The Delft Plate, 1888. — Courtes 
that the beautiful works of Menzel S of the Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass. 4 
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youth show an affinity for French Naturalism that he gradually lost in later years. 

The influence of Courbet reached America belatedly and indirectly, through 
Munich. The first of the many Americans who studied in Munich was Frank 
Duveneck; William Merritt Chase came next. Duveneck was born in 1848, 
Chase in 1849. Chase died in 1916, and Duveneck, three years later. It was 
their generation that introduced the methods of the Munich studios in America: 
methods stressing the portrayal of textures, a warm and rich tonality, and 
an a la prima technique that delighted in the display of elegant brush strokes. 
Both had distinguished careers as teachers, apart from their successes as artists. 
Duveneck painted still lifes only occasionally; they are dashing exercises of the 
brush (Fig. 11). Chase made still-life painting an integral part of his oeuvre. 
An eclectic by temperament, : 
he developed a standard type 
of composition modeled after 
the Dutch kitchen pieces. The 
silvery skin of fishes is clev- 
erly contrasted with the shiny 
surface of brass or copper 
pans. 

Emil Carlsen, slightly 
younger, succeeded Chase as 
the favorite American still- 
life painter at the end of the 
XIX Century. Born in Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, in 1853, 
and trained there as an archi- 
tectural draftsman, he devel- we 
oped into an artist only after FIG. 14, — WILLIAM GLACKENS. — Flowers in a Sugar Bowl. — Courtesy of the 
he had come to America as a C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, New York. 
young man. À sojourn in Paris left its mark on his painting, although he was 
engaged there in commercial art production. His still lives are not strong, but 
at their best have a distinct feminine charm (Fig. 17). Carlsen died in 1932. 

The Boston-born painter, Abbott Handerson Thayer (1849-1921), was in 
Paris in 1876, ten years ahead of Carlsen. The idealizing tendency that made his 
ambitious figural compositions successful during his lifetime, proved to be an ob- 
stacle to their appreciation a generation later. In painting dead fowl he was 
in his true element, for he was an amateur zoologist. His honest and tasteful 
way of painting finds its happiest expression in his still lives (Fig. 12). The 
result comes close to that of Courbet and Schuch, thanks to an impeccable 
technique and a natural gift for portraying textures. An otherwise unknown 
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American painter LE: 
Koechlin, created a sim- 
ilar still life with fowl 
in 1890. 

Among the Ameri- 
cans who discovered the 
Impressionists in Paris 
for themselves at an 
early date, JA 
Weir (1852-1919) alone 
painted still lives more 
than occasionally. Only 
in the earliest of them 
did he keep himself free 

from the general decay 
FIG. 15. — ANDREW JOHN i in re a Courtesy of the Peabody Institute, of form characterizing 

so many of the foreign 
followers of the great French pioneers. For his Delft Plate, Weir was evidently 
inspired by Manet (Fig. 13). The way in which the peaches are built up with 
nervous strokes of the brush, that in which the pewter of the beer mug is dissolved 
in patches of color conveying the impression of light — this is early Impressionism 
at its best. The composition displays a trend toward asymmetry and toward the 
inclusion of empty areas, which came to the French Impressionists from Japan. 

Of Childe Hassam (1859-1935), who translated Claude Monet into the 
American idiom, only a few fruit and flower pieces are known. By their abbre- 
viated style, they suggest Chinese wash drawings. 

Frederick Carl Friesecke (1874-1939) did not so much Americanize as popu- 
larize French Impressionism. In his attractive garden and boudoir scenes, he 
adapted its formulas to the traditional taste. When he chose a bunch of wild 
flowers for model instead of a girl in a tempting negligee, he escaped the danger 
of being commonplace to which he often succumbed, and displayed a well-trained 
and not too heavy hand. 

William J. Glackens of Philadelphia (1870-1938) was, next to Twachtmann, 
the most important among the American Impressionists. He was a press illus- 
trator by profession, and in this capacity acquired a humble devotion to reality 
from which his painting benefited. His style was patterned after Renoir, but he 
was too much of an American and too much of a reporter to follow Renoir into 
his most personal realm. For this realm was exclusively French. Renoir never 
was a realist. His lyric interpretation of nature was difficult to reconcile to the 
training of a draftsman like Glackens, whose strength was the ability to grasp the 
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FIG. 16. — CHILDE HASSAM. — Apples. Courtesy of the Worcester Art Museum. 


compositions with more traditional taste. 

his flowers form regular patterns (Fig. 14). 
Unlike Glackens, who struggled against firmly rooted realism in his quest 

for an impressionistic style, Arthur Clifton Goodwin (Boston, 1866-1929) intui- 


tively found his way to- 
wards impressionism 
without being encum- 
bered with a realistic 
tradition. He was self- 
taught. Like Gauguin, he 
was a business man before 
he began to paint. And 
he never became famous 
as a member of a group 
of American Impression- 
ists. However, this had 
an advantage, for Good- 
win’s isolated position 
among the painters at the 
turn of our century pre- 
vented him from becom- 
ing doctrinal. His street 
scenes and _ landscapes 
aroused the vivid interest 


hard facts of daily life in 
the big cities. Glackens 
never followed Renoir 
in dissolving form into a 
web of color fibers. He 
only enriched the ap- 
pearance of his paintings 
by imitating Renoir’s 
technique and color. 
Nor did he follow the 
French Impressionists in 
their avoidance of sym- 
metry in their composi- 
tions. Glackens liked 
well-balanced arrange- 
ments, and built his 


Wherever it was possible, he made 
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FIG. 17. — EMIL CARLSEN. — 


New 


Still Life. — Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
York. 
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becoming doctrinal. His street scenes and landscapes aroused the vivid interest 
of Lionello Venturi, who considers Goodwin one of the best, if not the most 
genuine, American Impressionist. In fact, his painting is amazingly fresh and 
tree: 

Goodwin’s still lifes are few. They are quick notes jotted down with pastels 
in an inspired moment, not well-constructed compositions. The painter had a re- 
markably light touch (Fig. 6). He used the medium of the pastel as a clever 
conversationalist uses language. Witty, improvising his effects, he captured the 
spirit of amoment. He had grace, elegance, and culture, and his elective affinity 
for French art was genuine. 

Arthur Clifton Goodwin came as close to the serene quality of French Im- 
pressionism as a foreigner can without living in Paris permanently and being 
fully acclimated. There remained an inevitable gap, for America has neither 
the Gallic spirit nor the silvery air of the Ile de France that generated French 
Impressionism. The strength of American painting lay in another field. Ameri- 
can Impressionism was a stage in the development of an international standard 
rather than a goal in itself. For that reason impressionistic still-life painting was 
no more than a pleasant but short interlude in the history of American art. 


WOLFGANG BORN. 
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CLAUDE RoceR Marx.—Vuillard et son Temps.—Paris, 
Editions Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1945, 6 x 9, 
209 pp., pls., ills. 


In a review, in the last issue of the “Gazette,” of a 
book published by a Frenchman in exile during the cru- 
cial years of the occupation of France, we spoke of our 
intention to devote some space in this column regularly 
to the review of books published, or written, during the 
same period of time in France itself. 

One such book which has for us a particularly pathetic 
appeal, is a monograph on one of the great masters of 
contemporary painting, Edouard Vuillard, by, I dare say, 
the most subtle and, as is widely admitted, one of the 
most sensitive French art critics of our time—CLAUDE 
ROGER-Marx. 

The first name of his father, which he retained as 
part of his last name, serves constantly to recall the 
deep roots of the author’s interest in art and his special 
link with the art literature of the past century. His 
father, Roger Marx, is identified with the ardent life of 
French arts and letters at the turn of this Century—that 
heroic period when the domain of art in France was 
transformed into a kind of battlefield. We take particular 
pride in the fact that Roger Marx was, at that decisive 
point in France’s art evolution, an editor of the “Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts.” As such, he contributed a great deal to 
the clearsightedness of the “Gazette” ’s artistic credo of 
that time. 

CLAUDE RoGEeR-Marx, who, in the no less heroic art 
period of our own century, embraced the same career, 
has devotedly followed in the path of his father by de- 
voting all his efforts toward a clearer understanding of 
the contemporary trends of art. 

This is a hard assignment. History per se is strength- 
ened by the objective view which the passing of time 
permits on the events of the past. Art criticism deals 
with contemporary events. Subjectivity, personal reac- 
tion, individual emotion and sensibility, if not hyper- 
sensibility, are the dangerous corollaries of the art critic’s 
profession. And since they are also the indispensable 
assets of a good artistic sense, the art critic is faced 
with the difficult task of conciliating and bringing into 
accord the contradictory elements which make up his 
artistic judgment. 

There is still another factor involved. Unlike so many 
writers—novelists, authors of fiction, philosophers, to a 


lesser degree, and historians, to a greater degree—art 
critics cannot cloister themselves in a kind of ivory 
tower, outside and beyond the turmoil of the common 
world. The object of their interest requires a constant 
and active participation, an untiring follow-up of the 
every day news and development of the arts, and a 
close watch of daily art temperature. 

To be of value—not only to contemporary thought but 
also, and especially, to posterity and to the future science 
of history—art critics must be good diagnosticians. As 
is true of physicians, they cannot afford to treat their 
patients—the artists and works of art of their time—or 
to make a diagnosis, unless they have a thorough and 
complete knowledge not only of the patient’s momentary 
sickness but of all the permanent characteristics of his 
nature and of the past, even the hereditary, elements in 
his physical development. 

In addition, and unlike the physician, the art critic 
cannot trust the patient’s own confession. He must study 
his patient by his own judgment alone. He must reach 
a deeper and wider understanding of his patient’s nature 
than the patient himself possesses. He must sometimes 
even disregard the data furnished him for such under- 
standing by his patients. Artists are usually uncon- 
scious of themselves. They tell everything about their 
life and nature except the fundamental truth, which they 
so often do not succeed themselves to discover, but which 
appears completely crystallized to the eyes of the his- 
torian after the artist has passed on and, in some cases, 
even to the contemporary art critic. A work of art can 
also lie. It can lie to the artist even more than to its 
occasional spectator. 

How often did Degas wish to change—even destroy— 
his very masterpieces. A regular guest at the famous 
dinners in the house of the Rouart-Valery-Morizot family, 
Mr. Paul André Lemoisne, Curator of the Cabinet des 
Estampes at the Bibliothéque Nationale, told me that, 
before every dinner, Degas’ paintings in the Rouart din- 
ing room were hung higher out of the reach of Degas’ 
angry arm. Otherwise, he said, Degas would have 
rushed from the table, taken down the picture and rushed 
home with it to “repair”, or “correct” it in his studio. 
And most likely would never have returned it, consider- 
ing it unworthy of being kept and preferring to have 
it destroyed forever. Cezanne, too, died with the sick 
feeling that he had not achieved his mission, that he 
never created the masterpiece of his dreams. 
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To Ambroise Vollard, who proved to have been one 
of the most clear-sighted art connoisseurs of the older 
generation of our time; to such simple men as Morozov 
and Stchoukine, whose collections, confiscated by the 
Soviet government, have formed the brilliant ensemble of 
French impressionist and modern art of the Moscow Mu- 
seum of Occidental Art; to such men as Charles Montag, 
responsible for the early interest in the same school of 
art in Switzerland; to the Havemeyers, the Gardners, 
and other outstanding American art collectors, the splen- 
did achievement of the Degas-Cezanne mission appeared 
even before the artists themselves had realized it com- 
pletely and no matter how strong an objection they could 
interpose to this recognition. 

Of course, there is the Gauguin case where the artist 
had a firmer and more clearsighted vision of his own 
greatness and the rightfulness of his artistic ambition 
than any of his contemporaries, except a few personal 
friends. There is also the case of Picasso where we 
find contemporary judgment must have erred to some 
extent from the viewpoint of the future historian. 

Kisling recently told us an experience of his youth re- 
garding Picasso. He and an ardent circle of early 
Picasso worshippers and fanatics were in the country. 
All were artists—many young—and all were busy paint- 
ing. Kisling was among them, painting like an old- 
fashioned believer in the “trivial” values of ancient art. 
Picasso burst out in anger at the sight of Kisling’s 
freshly-painted modest and youthful canvas. ‘What are 
you doing here?” he screamed. “Can’t you destroy this 
house you are painting as if it were your own and you 
were afraid of losing the last place in which to live? 
It is not yours—Destroy it—Tear its roof off. Let its 
walls look like drunkards. Shake them! And if you 
are not able to live in it, those who will look at your 
painting will at least be able to breathe in it!” And 
Kisling dared to disregard the master’s admonition. He 
went his own way. And we may wonder whether pos- 
terity will find more air to breathe in the cerebral and 
factitious constructions of Picasso’s mind which sym- 
bolize for us the decadent exhaustion of the spoiled and 
tired crust of a worn out civilization or in the airy sun- 
shines of some of the many other modern obscure and 
perhaps still unrecognized painters, which dared to caress, 
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as did those which emerged from the brush of our grand 
and great grand-fathers, the eternally valuable forms of 
a house’s roof, a garden’s flowers, a woman’s breast. 

But we have gone too far afield in our discussion. Or, 
may be, not so far, after all. It is the one great and 
real value of a book on art—especially of one devoted 
to a representative of a school of art as close to that of 
our own time as Vuillard’s—to awaken in the reader so 
many thoughts, so many feelings that the reading of the 
book becomes a process less of listening to the author’s 
story than of a vivid conversation with the author and 
sometimes even of a heated discussion with him upon 
the theme he chose to treat in his book. 

Our readers, moreover, do not need to have here an 
actual review of CLAUDE RoGER Marx’s book on Vuillard. 
In the next issue of the “Gazette” they will find an 
article by the same author on the same subject, which 
will give, in a condensed form, a more complete idea of 
the author’s treatment of the subject than any review 
could do. It will suffice to give them the desire to read 
the book and, to those who do not know French, the 
desire for an English edition of the book. 

Our aim is merely to acquaint them with the author 
—an individual, rather emotional, approach, I admit, 
for which the personal friendship with the author is 
largely responsible. But, for this, our readers will for- 
give us when they learn that this book dedicated (as is 
stated in a painfully pathetic dedication) to the author’s 
son, was written at the time his son was fighting in the 
Resistance ranks for his country’s liberation, and that 
it was published a year after the author found the body 
of his tortured son on the heroic underground battlefield 
of Grenoble. 

Such grief did not draw the father of Roger Marx’s 
grand-son away from his profound innate and constant 
communion with art. The physician works at the bedside 
of the injured and sick up to the last moment. His diag- 
nosis of Vuillard is that of a historian. But we found in 
it also that of the art critic who, as we know, among all 
the treasures the war caused him to lose, deplores almost 
as much the loss of some of the real values in the 
contemporary School of Paris. 

AssiA R. VISsON. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR | 


DEAR Sir: 

The Bust of a Prelate, published by Dom Thomas A. 
Michels in the August 1945 issue, is the work of a XIX 
Century faker. Either this bust or a somewhat larger 
twin of it was offered in vain for acquisition to German 
Museums in 1927 or 1928. 

The Gothic period did not have little portrait busts 
like these. Reliquary busts, yes, but not diminutive edi- 
tions of such busts as objets d’art. The style of the bust 
is a composite of Gothic and baroque elements. The 
fissures in the ivory are those brought about by artificial 


means. The inscription is copied from that of the Berlin 
clasp (compare ROSENBERG, Merkzeichen, 3rd ed., no. 
3416). As was to be expected, the strange writing of 
the word “gholtsmed” there has been misunderstood and 
replaced by the faker by “gholthned” or ‘“gholtszned.” 
Dom Michels erred in his transcription. 


Yours very truly, 


RUDOLPH BERLINER, 
Cooper Union Museum, 
New York. 
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MAX M. TAMIR, a graduate of the Institut d'Urbanisme of the University of Paris from which he received 
his Ph.D. degree, is a city planner and architect and received the first prize in a planning competition for 
the Paris International Exhibition of 1937. He is the author of a study for building a city on the Dead 
Sea and of many articles. His latest book, Les Expositions Internationales a travers les Ages, was awarded 
a prize by the Paris Academy of Fine Arts, of which he was made a Lauréat while he was in prison in 
France for underground activities. The English edition of that book will be published shortly. He has 
been Assistant Chief Planning Engineer for the Regional Plan Association of New York (1945-46) and 
was elected Associate Member of the American Institute of Planners. He contributes to this issue an 
article on The English Origin of the Flamboyant style. . . Me Gill oil ooh ant ak Pager asy 
in which he revives a much discussed and still unsolved problem. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archeology of Princeton University, mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University in 1892 and was also a student of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes at the Sorbonne. His work as art critic and art editor has been outstanding and he has published 
distinguished works in the field of the history of art and esthetics: Estimates in Art (series x in 1916, 
series 11 in 1931); A History of Italian Painting (1923) ; Modern Painting (1927); The American Spirit 
in Art (1927); Venetian Painters (1936); Western European Painting of the Renaissance (1939). The 
“Gazette des Beaux-Arts” published in its December 1942 issue an article by him: À Titian Problem: 
The Seven Acts of Mercy. In the current issue he presents a study on The Problem of the “Adoration of 
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MICHEL N. BENISOVICH, a graduate of the Ecole du Louvre, is now with the Department of State, Office 
of International Information and Cultural Activities. For four years (1940-1944) he held a scholarship with 
the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. His main interest lies in the exploration and study of un- 
published French paintings and drawings in the United States, a much-needed inventory of which it is his 
aim to prepare. His studies in the current issue on J. S, Duplessis in the United States, Addenda: “Ben- 
jamin Franklin” at the White House, a Letter and a Drawing . . . . . . . . . . . page 285 
are a step in this direction. 


EVA MARIA NEUMEYER, whose literary name is Kathleen Lind, Secretary of the Society “Friends of the 
Mills College Art Gallery,” studied architecture in Stuttgart (under Bonatz, Fiechter and Schmitthenner), 
Florence and Rome. She served at the press office of the Berlin State Museums and, since she came to the 
United States, has contributed articles to American specialized periodicals on Henry Moore, The Landscape 
Garden as a Symbol in Rousseau, Goethe and Flaubert, etc. Her interest in the related study of art and 
literature has resulted in her article on the “Jupon Bouffant” in Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s “Paul et 
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‘ WOLFGANG BORN, who studied the history of art under Heinrich Wôlfin in Munich, and under Josef 


Strzygowski in Vienna, was Director of Art at Maryville College, St. Louis, Mo. (1937-1944) and is now 
Assistant Professor of History of Art at the Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. Among his con- 
tributions to our field of study should be mentioned: The Dream in Odilon Redon’s Graphic Art, The 
Graphic Conception of Goethe’s Artistic World, The Animal in the North Russian Book-Illumination, Gothic 
Painting in Austria, Ancient Forgeries of Works of Art, etc. and, in the “Gazette” (Oct. 1943), Spiral 
Powers in Europe and their Oriental Prototypes, (May 1944) “Samson and the Lion,” a Scottish Relief with 
Iranian Affiliations, (April 1945) An Unknown Work of Ribera in St. Louis, Mo., “Christ Crowned with 
bs) Thorns.” In the present issue the “Gazette” publishes his article on American Still Life Painting from 
L OI OT D OP an) EU Meee Es + Pin à. ‘+ + page 303 


BIBLIOGRAPHY in this issue . . : . . page 319 
is by MRS. ASSIA R. VISSON, associated with the “Gazette” since 1930 and ‘Secretary to AG Council. 
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The illustration used on the cover is: J. S. Dupiussis. — Benjamin Franklin. — The White House. 
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